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FOREWORD 





The numerous documents produced by the Joint Committee on 
Washington Metropolitan Problems in the course of its investigations 
have been in extensive demand, both by students of urban and 
metropolitan problems in other parts of the Nation, and indeed in 
other lands, and by civic leaders in the Washington metropolitan 
area. In response to the latter demand, particularly, the present 
document has been prepared, at the request of the principal civic 
associations of the area and of educational authorities, as a more 
compact, efficient and useful way of conveying the findings of many 
separate Committee investigations to those fundamentally concerned, 
the citizens of the area. The preparation of this document was 
undertaken for the Joint Committee by the Washington Center for 
Metropolitan Studies, a nonprofit research and educational institution, 
whose Director of Planning Studies, Joseph L. Intermaggio, served 
as the principal editor, assisted by Royce Hanson. 

Subsequent to the preparation of this document, further investi- 
gations were conducted by the Joint Committee in the special area of 
transportation, resulting in other reports, and some principal recom- 
mendations of the earlier reports resulted in legislative enactments. 
These developments are not reflected here. 
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A DISCUSSION GUIDE TO WASHINGTON AREA METRO- 
POLITAN PROBLEMS 





INTRODUCTION 
THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN PROBLEMS 


The Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems was 
created by the 85th Congress by House Concurrent Resolution 172. 
The Committee was to examine, investigate, and make a complete 
study of all matters pertaining to (1) problems created by the growth 
and expansion of the District of Columbia and its metropolitan area, 
(2) how and with what degree of success such problems are handled 
and resolved by the various agencies and instrumentalities of the 
Government which are charged with the duty of resolving such 
problems, and (3) how the resolution of such problems is affecting 
the affairs of the District of Columbia. 


WORK OF THE COMMITTEE 


The Committee, during the first year of its existence, issued 18 
documents, including a final report containing recommendations for 


action. Three public hearings were held. These documents are all 
listed in table I. 


1. “‘Metropolitan Water Problems,’’ by Bernard Frank, March 1958. 

“Sewage Disposal and Water Pollution,’’ by Gilbert V. Levin, March 1958. 

‘Water Supply,” by Gilbert V. Levin, March 1958. 

‘Washington Metropolitan Area Water Problems’’ (hearings, April 22, 23, 

and 25, 1958). 

5. “Water Supply and Sewage Disposal,’ by Gilbert VY. Levin, December 1958. 

6. “‘Metropolitan Transportation,’’ by Arthur Lazarus, April 1958. 

. “Washington Metropolitan Area Transportation roblems” (hearings, 

May 22 and 23 and June 10, 1958). 

8. “Economie Development in the Washington Metropolitan Area,’’ by Philip 
Hammer & Co. Associates, June 1958. 

9. ‘Washington Metropolitan Area Economic Development” (hearings, July 8, 
9, and 10, 1958). 

10. “Governmental Agencies Concerned With Land Use, District of Columbia,” 
by Mrs. Lucie G. Krassa, June 1958. 

11. “Governmental Agencies Concerned With Land Use, State of Maryland,” 
by Mrs. Lucie G. Krassa, October 1958. 

12. “Governmental Agencies Concerned With Land Use, State of Virginia,” 
by Mrs. Lucie G. Krassa, December 1958. 

13. “The Governing of Metropolitan Washington,’”’ by Henry M. Bain, Jr., and 
Dr. Robert C. Wood, December 1958. 

14. “‘A Metropolitan Statistical Program for the National Capital Region,’’ by 
Surveys & Research Corp., December 1958. 

15. “Land Planning Considerations in the Washington Metropolitan Area,” 
by Charles W. Eliot, December 1958. 

16. “Nongovernmental Organizations and Metropolitan Affairs,’ by Henry M. 
Bain, Jr., February 1959. 

17. ‘‘Washington Metropolitan Problems: A Bibliography,”’ February 1959. 

18. ‘‘Meeting the Problems of Metropolitan Growth in the National Capital Area: 
Final Report,’”’ February 1959. 
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WHY CONGRESS WAS CONCERNED: THE SCOPE OF FEDERAL INTEREST 


The question may reasonably be asked why Congress should con- 
cern itself with the problems of the Washington metropolitan region. 
The answer, of course, stems primarily from the interest of the Federal 
Government in establishing and preserving the character of the 
National Capital. The population expansion of the area, however, 
has made it imperative for the Congress to consider not only the 
District of Columbia in its conception of the National Capital, but 
the entire region. 

The Federal Government is the principal employer and economic 
institution of the area. In these roles, the Federal Government 
shares in common with all parts of the area a dependence on the 
Potomac River for water, sanitation facilities, commerce, and land 
uses. In turn, Federal activities have profound effects on maximum 
development of land uses in the entire metropolitan region. 

The Committee set out to study those problems which were metro- 
politan in scope, not concerning itself with those problems which 
were of a more localized nature. The study was unique among 
metropolitan area studies in its combination of breadth of scope 
in structure of regional government and planning, and the depth in 
the selected areas of immediate action. Phe primary function of the 
Committee was to produce recommendations for action by Congress 
discharging its responsibility for the District of Columbia as the 
Federal City. 

JOINT COMMITTEE OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of the Committee were summarized by its Chairman, 
Senator Eo Bible, in opening the hearings on water problems: 

1. To clarify subject matter. 

2. To increase understanding of problems with a view to 
reaching a rather widespread agreement of what to do about 
them. 

3. To make sure that the conditions for solution to the prob- 
lem are met in terms of policy, powers, organization, jurisdiction, 
money, and in other ways. 

4. To establish the needed framework of metropolitan agencies, 
equipped with suitable powers, and able to command funds 
needed to meet the needs of the rapidly expanding Greater 
Washington. 

The final report of the Joint Committee underscores the inter- 
relatedness of pen problems and approaches to their solution 
by the Federal and local governments in the area: 


In the end, the Federal interest in the National Capital region must rest on the 
indivisibility of the area as a social and economic unit. It is one agglomeration 
of population, one labor market, one retail trade zone, one region for purposes 
of urban transportation—the aspects of metropolitan unity are endless. hey 
can be ignored only if we are willing to disregard what makes metropolitan areas 
great centers of business, cultural, social, and educational opportunity: the fact 
that they are unified. What happens in one part of it will affect the rest. What 
is happening in any part of it reflects the whole. Its exclusive interest in the 
central city, the District of Columbia, does not allow Congress to ignore the 
growth, expansion, and change outside this political boundary. Indeed, it 
obliges it to undertake such special measures as may be appropriate for a changing 
central city, and in doing so to employ the full powers of the Federal Government. 

Whatever Congress attempts in the National Capital region, what it chooses 
to do in the environs will be quite different than what it is now doing, or may do 
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in. the future, in the District of Columbia itself. And what it does in the sub- 
urban areas and for the National Capital region as a whole will reflect the unique 
Federal concern with this area. There are great and growing Federal interests 
in other metropolitan areas, but they are a question apart from what can and 
should be done in the Washington metropolitan area. 


FINDINGS OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE 


An exploding metropolis 


1. The expanding National Capital region is embracing new juris- 
dictions. 

2. Spectacular population growth is occurring in the suburbs, espe- 
cially Montgomery, Fairfax, and Prince Georges Counties. 

3. New development is consuming increasing quantities of land per 
capita. 
Problems and opportunities 


4. The spread-out pattern of development presents far more 
difficulties in serving it with water, sanitary services, and transporta- 
tion. 

5. Decentralization appears inevitable, but the forces underlying 
it offer opportunities to create a new kind of metropolis. 

6. If these opportunities are seized, the National Capital region 


can become a great city and a model for growing cities throughout 
the world. 


Results of drift 


7. Presently, there is a lack of direction, coordination, and control 
in meeting the needs for public works and planning. The results of 
present methods are often costly delay, aggravating confusion, and 
unnecessary political conflict. 

8. Failure to face up to the problems of metropolitan growth will 
result in real costs for both the region and the Federal Government. 

9. Asa city, Metropolitan Washington, the second fastest growing of 
the large cities of the United States, exhibits most of the problems of 
rapid growth. The congestion and decay of the central city, the 
shortages and fiscal plight of the suburbs, the metropolitian trans- 
portation dilemma, and the dissipation of limited natural resources 
are all parts of the same interrelated process of urban growth. 


Voteless Washington 


10. Washington, the central city of this metropolitan area, is a 
disenfranchised political vacuum that is unable to take action in 
meeting the challenge and opportunity of growth and change. 


A basis for regional action 


11. Unlike other metropolitan regions, Washington has already 
undertaken successfully many activities of eet scope, including 
water supply, planning, and park development. 

12. Solution to regional problems must offer a mutually acceptable 
framework for the activities of regional or local interests, and all levels 
and jurisdictions of government. 


Federal interest 


13. There has been a historical development of the Federal interest 
in the metropolitan region, taking the form of location of installations. 
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development of water and park systems, planning, and transportation 
regulation. 


Strong local governments 


14. Local governments have exercised great competence in dealing 
with the ordinary problems of local government, but regional structure 
is needed to meet metropolitan problems. 


Need for regional leadership 


15. Among the basic needs still to be met is the development of a 
larger pool of regional leadership and a public education program to 
broaden the understanding of regionwide problems. 


JOINT COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Strengthen existing cooperation 

1. The immediate governmental need of the metropolitan region is 
to create a network of regional public works and services to support 
the estimated metropolitan growth. This requires a new and limited 
structure for metropolitan government. The National Capital 
Metropolitan Conference should be developed as the voice of the region 
and the instrument for expressing and safeguarding local interests. 

2. The planning of the needed system of regional public works 
should be undertaken by a Federal Regional Development Agency. 

3. A uniform factual basis for decisions affecting the metropolitan 
area should be provided by a Regional Statistical Agency. 


New operating agencies 


4. The creation of regional public works should be the responsibility 
of regional operating agencies established for this specific purpose in 
the fields of water supply and sewage disposal and transportation. 

5. To create water supply and sewage disposal facilities there 
should be a Regional Sanitary Board to coordinate planning, opera- 
tions, and construction in member jurisdictions. 

6. In the field of transportation, some regional agency will clearly 
be required, but its character will be better determined following the 
committee’s review of the forthcoming report of the Washington 
Metropolitan Area Mass Transportation Survey. 


Economic development 


7. To further the coordination needed among the several county 
and central city economic development agencies, it is recommended 
that the Regional Planning Council sponsor an annual economic 
development conference. 

8. The Regional Development Agency should explore with all 
interested agencies the desirable scope and magnitude of a forward 
land purchase program, and the extent to which the need may be met. 
by cooperation. among Federal, State, and local agencies. 


Federal interest and policy 


9. The Federal interest in the National Capital region and its 
orderly development should be expressed in a policy declaration of 
Congress, establishing the foundation for a heoed. legislative program. 

10. The jurisdiction of the Committees on the District of Columbia 
in the House and Senate should be broadened to include Federal in- 
terests in the metropolitan area outside the District of Columbia, and 
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consideration should .be given the formation of standing subcom- 
mittees for this purpose. 

11. A Coordinator for National Capital Affairs should be established 
in the Executive Office of the President to give effect to the con- 
gressionally declared policies and Federal interests through the opera- 
tions of the executive departments coordinated on a metropolitan area 
basis. 


District of Columbia planning 
12. The government of the District of Columbia should be strengtb- 


ened by instituting a comprehensive planning department that- would 
report directly to the Board of Commissioners. 


Financial support 
13. To finance regional public works, a Metropolitan Fiscal Agency 
should be established by Congress, with the power to issue bonds 


guaranteed by the Treasury of the United States in amounts deter- 
mined annually by Congress. 


OBJECTIVES OF THIS REPORT 


The documents published by the joint committee highlight the 
issues of metropolitan growth, and demonstrate the interrelated 
character of the basic problems of water supply, sanitation facilities, 
transportation systems, economic development, planning and govern- 
mental organizations. The recommendations emphasize the inter- 
dependence of proposed solutions and the ultimate importance of 
local leadership and support for solutions to regional problems. 

In light of this latter need, this report has as its principal objective 
making available for public use the information contained in the 
reports and hearings of the joint committee. 

It thus provides: 

1. Abstracts of the important studies conducted by the committee. 

2. Discussion outlines and questions concerning the major problems 
studied by the committee for use by interested groups. 

3. Suggestions for additional reading on metropolitan problems 
from both the reports and other materials. 








ABSTRACTS 
WASHINGTON MerropouitaN AREA TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 


SUMMARY OF HEARINGS 
The Lazarus report 


Prior to the transportation hearings, the committee had previously 
received a report by Arthur Lazarus on the status and prospects of the 
mass transportation study which was not then complete. This con- 
sultant’s report was generally critical of the study because it appeared 


“to build an entirely new system at the risk of collapsing the present. 


transit facilities.” It emphasized the provisional and preparato 
character of the transportation study, and suggested further researc 
in user motivation, transport technology, impact of transportation on 
land use, and verification of traffic estimates used in the survey. He 
also suggested consultation with commuter, parking and other trans- 
portation and financial interests. This consultation was felt essential 
to development of a fully integrated transportation plan, built on 
existing facilities. He further recommended establishment of closer 
cooperative relations among the public officials concerned with trans- 
portation and planning. 

The transportation hearings provided an opportunity for the mass 
transportation study to be described, to hear views about the problems, 
needs and solutions for area transportation needs, to hear views of 
civic and business organizations, and to hear details about the proposed 
legislation to establish a metropolitan transit regulatory agency by 
interstate compact. 

Lazarus recommended the findings of the mass transportation study 
be turned over to a Metropolitan Transportation Board to develop 
an action program and direct the transitional steps needed to convert 
the existing mass transportation system into one responsive to the 
future needs of the community. 


The mass transportation study hearings 


The importance of transportation for the vitality, growth and pros- 
perity of the region was stressed from the outset. speakers agreed 
that the metropolitan transportation problem must be solved if the 
inherent advantages of Washington as a large city with a highly special- 
ized labor force and market, unique business advantages, and educa- 
tional and cultural opportunities are to be realized. 

The National Capital Planning Commission and the National 
Capital Regional Planning Council were jointly responsible under 
Public Law 24 of the 84th Congress for conducting the survey and 
developing a plan to meet the mass transportation needs of the 
National Capital region. The study did not consider airports and 
forms of transportation other than what is generally regarded as 
mass transportation. 

It was pointed out that no American city has devised and constructed 
a mass transportation system geared to the needs and requirements of 
modern metropolitan communities. The survey made an attempt to 
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ascertain the relative scope and function of the automobile, bus, 
streetcar, rapid transit, and newer concepts of transportation, The 
final transportation plan was to establish the proper role for each of 
these forms. 

As a base for the transportation plan, a land-use plan for 1965 and 
1980 was prepared from projections of population, economic develop- 
ment, analysis of the development possibilities of available land 
potential of Federal and private employment centers. Critical water- 
sheds were a dominant factor in projecting the pattern of develop- 
ment. The land-use map was converted to a statistical base for use 
by traffic engineers. This was used as the basis for projecting the 
1955 traffic origin and destination studies for each of 130 planning 
districts. 

Traffic engineers, using planning district statistics for the future 
years of population, employment, labor force, income levels, dwelling 
units, and retail sales, made traffic projections for 1965 and 1980. 
Journey to work is the most important traffic component and governs: 
the size of the corridor. The first projection, although considered 
suitable for the purpose of locating major thoroughfares and other 


carriers, was judged not sufficiently accurate for a refined analysis. 
In the words of one witness: 


There is relatively little experience in the field of future traffic projection and 
it is quite necessary to use expert judgment supported by any available informa- 


tion to obtain a result which would be satisfactory. 
The major assumptions used were: 

1. A million more people will be living in the Washington 
metropolitan area in 20 years; 80 percent of the added popula- 
tion will be outside the original 10-mile square. 

2. There will be 58,000 more Federal jobs, 17,000 of which will 
be located within the region. 

3. There will be 300,000 other jobs, resulting from economic 
expansion within the metropolitan region; 80 percent of Federal 
employment is expected to be centralized within a 5-mile radius 
of the White House. Commercial and professional and indus- 
trial employment, although still heavily concentrated in the 
downtown centers, will also disperse throughout the region. 

4. The area used by the future population will double from 
75 acres per thousand population in 1955 to 150 acres per thou- 
sand population in 1980. This represents growth at decreasing 
densities from the center and assumes continuation of present 
patterns. 

5. The study assumed that past decisions had already fixed 
many of the features of the region for the next 10 years through 
the extension of sewerlines and the subdivision and speculation 
of land. Hope was expressed that between 1965 and 1980, how- 
ever, there would be more promise for orderly development of 
the Washington region. 

It was estimated that by 1980 the number of daily trips will have 
increased from 3.2 million today, to 5.2 million. 
Three hypothetical transportation systems were tested: 

1. The auto-dominant system, in which public transit would 
resemble today’s with transit vehicles sharing streets and high- 
ways with other traffic. 

2. An express bus system, operating on freeways. 
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3. Rail transit system, serving traffic on radial routes with 
local feeder transit. 

Through testing the corridors for feasibility with each system, it 
was concluded that no single system was entirely satisfactory, and a 
fourth system, embodying features of each of the others, was recom- 
mended. Testing the expressway system revealed the need for addi- 
tional circumferential roads. 

It was pointed out that the survey recognized that providing more 
highways could not be the whole answer to transportation problems 
in this area. In many areas highways alone would create more 
problems than they would solve. Successful transit operations in 
other cities were described including the rail rapid transit network in 
Cleveland. The values and benefits to all classes of users necessitates 
coordinated and integrated transportation, including rapid transit. 
The criteria of serving the greatest number with the fewest dollars 
would dictate the use of public funds secured by revenue bonds for 
capital facilities. 

Issues raised by the mass transportation survey 


1. Adequacy of planning procedure and framework.—Several wit- 
nesses expressed strong support for an overall agency with broad 
powers to attack the transportation problem on a regional basis. 
The Washington Building Congress recommended that a Federal 
corporation be created to plan, build, and finance a transit system 
for the region and undertake related planning functions. It took the 
position that some form of intergovernmentai agency will be required 
eventually with authority to plan many phases of community growth. 
Initially, it should be concerned with transportation. The strategic 
importance of transportation planning was stressed as a framework 
for all other types of planning. The weaknesses of the present planning 
approach were pointed out in noting that the major problems of the 
area have been recognized and have been studied for years, but that 
these efforts have been hindered by divided interests and divided 
authority. The Building Congress maintained it is unrealistic to 
expect a satisfactory solution without a unified approach to planning. 

he Washington Building Congress recommended the immediate 
establishment of a single purpose regional agency to provide a mass 
transportation service competitive with the automobile; to provide 
optimum utilization of both private and mass transportation; and to 
encourage orderly urbanization and economic development. The 
need for a framework for planning was also stressed by the American 
Institute of Architects’ Committee on the National Capital. It felt 
metropolitan planning problems could not be solved by a regional 
sey with only advisory authority, such as the present regional 
council. 

The AIA committee suggested as the basis for a framework for 
planning the creation of a Federal City corporation within which the 
various planning commissions could function more efficiently than 
they do at present. The Federal corporation would build transit 
facilities. These ideas were similar to those of the Washington 
Building Congress. 

The AIA committee stated certain goals which might be used to 
guide the transportation plan adopted. 
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If we prefer a city in which the struggle to get to work becomes less instead of 
more as time goes on, a city in which the prevailing path to work is by means of 
the most efficient combination of automobiles and rapid transit, a city offering 
both the concentration which makes a downtown area convenient, attractive, and 
stimulating, and the dispersal which permits ready access to open country, a city 
which shows evidence of deliberate planning and advance of growth instead of 
painful adjustments to unplanned and haphazard growth after it has occurred, 
then we shall base our plans on the acceptance of rapid mass transportation as 
an essential nature of the metropolitan city. 


This choice will have still another great advantage. It will help preserve the 
essential character of the National Capital. For mass transit can go underground 
within the central city and leave above ground unchanged; whereas, the all- 
automobile solution, if it is to reach and serve the central area, will necessitate 
such vast changes in the form of freeways, underpasses, cloverleafs, and auto- 
mobile parking areas, that much of the charm of the present city will be lost. 
In the last half of the 19th century we nearly spoiled the plan of Washington by 
the reckless use of railroads; we are now in danger of spoiling the city by an 
almost equal reckless use of automobiles 

This concept of rapid transit would provide for extended routes, 
with stations spaced far apart so that it would not be necessary to 
have both local and express service as in New York City. The 
spokesman for the AIA observed that freeways are great users of 
land and destroyers of values, whereas a rail rapid transit cannot only 
go underground where it is necessary, but construction above it is 
possible, The rail stations would provide opportunities for concen- 
tration of commercial and office activities including Federal office 
buildings. 

The witness emphasized that issues should rot be decided entirely 
on the basis of engineering reports, which justify selection of solution 
over others on the basis of capital costs and income from transit 
riders. The following factors deserve consideration: 

1. Provision of many opportunities for shopping centers, office 
buildings, large apartment buildings and hotels, employment 
centers, and so forth, which would result from judicious planning 
of such facilities over the rapid transit lines at strategic locations. 

2. The provision of suitable locations for Federal buildings in 
outlying sections of the city without loss of quick, easy, and 
economical access on the part of employees and the public to 
other parts of the city and to Federal departments. 

3. The preservation of the central city from the destructive 
effects of various parking areas that would be required by the 
all-automebile solution. 

In summary, the American Institute of Architects criticized the 
shortcomings of the present city planning organization, urged estab- 
lishment of a vigorous regional planning organization, and the adop- 
tion of procedures for planning. It stressed the advantages of rail 
rapid transit in providing a structure for the metropolitan area, and 
warned against the inherent dangers to the city of an all-automobile 
solution. 

The formulation of goals for planning is admittedly difficult. 
Without community agreement about them, policies are formulated 
ina vacuum. The kinds of issues raised by these groups need to be 
fully explored before transportation plans are adopted. 

Among other significant questions raised by these and other wit- 
nesses wes that of the feasibility of any plan which sought to bring 
more traffic to the heart of the District instead of keeping out 
as much of it as possible. Another suggested approach involved 
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strengthening the regional planning council to make it more 
effective. 

Among the most significant testimony taken was that of Luther 
Gulick who described the character and origin of metropolitan 
problems. Mr. Gulick warned that the growth predicted for Wash- 
ington is not inevitable, but is dependent upon how well the growth 
is guided, the problems of growth solved, and its needs met. He 
identified obstacles to solution of these problems, including transporta- 
tion. The four obstacles on which he concentrated were: 

1. The problems to be solved by the local government have 
become bigger than the governmental jurisdictions. 

2. Tax and credit resources are divided and completely 
inadequate in any one jurisdiction. It is next to impossible to 
find the money to accomplish adopted solutions. 

3. There is no machinery for normal democratic community 
action as a major metropolitan service and governmental require- 
ment. At the end there must be a representative authority to 
put decisions in action. 

4. Split jurisdictions tend to thwart the rise of metropolitan 
leadership. 

He also outlined four main lines of approach: 

1. Let nature take its course, with each jurisdiction struggling 
the best it can to supply urban services. Transportation would 
continue to deteriorate and become more expensive. 

2. Establish areawide administrative agencies for the major 
public services such as water, waste disposal, mass transportation, 
or areawide planning and zoning. 

3. Because of the many complicated and interrelated problems 
involved in an expanding metropolitan region, it may be felt 
desirable to establish a new layer of areawide self-government 
with adequate powers to deal comprehensively with a defined 
set of local government duties and services. 

4. Concluding that metropolitan questions are beyond the 
competence of the local governments, appropriate State and 
Federal agencies might be urged to undertake these activities, 
leaving major policy questions to be decided in the respective 
legislatures. This would mean abandonment of local solutions 
and local political leadership to seek central solutions, central 
financing, and central management. 

In short, Washington may elect to let nature take its course, develop 
functionally defined special authorities, create a new layer of limited 
general metropolitan government; or turn to State and Federal, rather 
than local government. 

Gulick raised questions of the nature posed by the American 
Institute of Architects. He suggested that the area must face two 
central decisions during the next decade. The first deals with the 
character of the city. The Washington area and the Federal Govern- 
ment can decide whether the District of Columbia should best be 
developed solely as the National Capital, or whether it is desirable to 
develop the District also on a broader basis as a well-balanced urban 
area with wider economic, social, and cultural foundations. 

The second deals with the pattern of the central city. The alter- 
natives are a central city in which business offices, and interrelated 
shops and services and small Government agencies are highly con- 
centrated, or a city with a less dense center and more dispersed major 
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employment centers. The decision may well determine what kind of 
mass transportation and expressway system is best, how industrial 
and commercial zoning should be modified, what policies should guide 
the Federal Government in locating offices, and managing the urban 
renewal program. 

Gulick concluded by expressing serious reservations as to what 
planning alone can contribute unless it is associated with the power 
to act. 

2. Representation of vitally concerned interests in the study.—Criticism 
was voiced in the hearings, as in the staff report, that some vitally 
concerned interests were excluded from participation in the mass 
transportation survey. The belief was expressed that the study would 
benefit were local transportation interests represented. 

Robert Mitchell, former director of the Philadelphia Traffic and 
Transportation Board, described efforts in that city’s attack on the 
transportation problem. He stressed the relation of the transporta- 
tion plan to general planning in Philadelphia, and the participation of 
transportation, business, and political interests in the establishment of 
the board. Although the board was advisory to the city, most of its 
members lived in the surrounding suburban area. 

In addition to considering the policies and principles affecting trans- 
portation, the board studied the kind of organization needed in the 
city government to improve its operation of transportation. It also 
recommended a needed reorganization of the metropolitan function of 
transportation. The study urged that transportation needs to be ad- 
ministered on a metropolitan basis in such a way that both highway 
and public transit are under the jurisdiction of a single agency. 

The Philadelphia board felt transportation should be self-supporting 
and that some means of taxing automobile operation should be sought 
to help pay for transit. This was deemed reasonable because only a 
high level of rapid transit service could attract former drivers and 
thereby reduce congestion. A regional transportation organization 
was proposed because such an agency was needed to accomplish finan- 
cial objectives and to coordinate the planning, finance, and operation 
of the various kinds of transportation facilities. 

The Philadelphia plan contemplates continued use of existing 
transit facilities, including the renewal and improvement of the rapid 
transit facilities with some extensions into new areas. This is in 
contrast to the mass transportati n study for Washington which 
assumes the liquidation of the existing streetcar system. Support 
for continued use of streetcars as an integral pe of a transportation 
plan was voiced by a number of witnesses. The most thorough pres- 
entation of the case for continued use of the streetcar system was 
made by the Citizens Transit Improvement Association. 

This group was critical of the limitation on alternatives assumed 
by the mass transportation survey, and expressed fear that the 
metropolitan area could not absorb the type of rapid transit recom- 
mended by the survey without great economic waste. They asserted 
that opportunities for light volume rapid transit were being ignored. 
The Citizens Transit Improvement Association urged that a compre- 
hensive rail transit system could be an expeditiously through 
evolution from the present system. ‘They advocated: 

1. Use of existing rail facilities and rolling stock as the nucleus 
for development of a rail rapid transit network; 
46345—60——2 
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2. Use of rail rapid transit and supporting facilities as a means 
of guiding patterns and direction of population distribution 
stimulating economic development; 

3. In anticipation of future needs, the acquisition of land for 
rights-of-way in advance of its use for rapid transit and in 
coordination of transportation planning with all other planning 
activities. They presented extensive evidence of the use of 
light rapid transit in other cities in America and Europe. 

The speeds in carrying values of automobiles and mass transit were 
compared showing a large advantage to transit. The possibilities of 
making greater use of the PCC car for rapid transit were demonstrated 
in a report on the transit of the 12th precinct with its 132,000 residents. 
In this report opposition was expressed to the D.C. Transit franchise 
provisions calling for a removal of streetcars by 1963. The report 
also contained features of 14 studies made since 1937 concerning the 
12th precinct. Several alternate recommendations were discussed 
concerning routes 80 and 82, and particular emphasis was placed on 
segregating public transit traffic from auto traffic. The report stated 
that improvements could be financed through the fare box under 
present fare structure because the physical improvements would cost 
less than buses. It added that operating cost could be reduced and 
new patronage gained, whereas conversion to buses would require 
higher fares. 

It was contended that the present street railway system provides 
a nucleus for an inexpensive rapid transit system which can offer 
more convenient and cheaper, and in most cases, as fast rapid transit 
service as the “supersystem”’ under study, and more directly serve 
more neighborhoods of the city. 

The theory was advanced that improvements in speed would also 
result in substantial increases in transit riders. It was emphasized 
that conflicting interpretations of the traffic diversion effects of 
improved public transit underscore the need for motivation research 
to determine the reasons for selection of modes of transportation. 
It was also suggested that study was needed of the relation of fares 
to the use of mass transit facilities. 

The accounting basis on which the Public Utilities Commission had 
determined streetcar operation to be more costly than bus operation 
was attacked by other witnesses. Current tax laws which provide 
for income tax refunds payable on book losses resulting from writing 
off nondepreciated property were also cited to explain abandonment 
of streetcars. 

In summary, the testimony regarding use of present facilities raises 
these questions concerning the transportation survey: 

1. What should be the relation of existing transit facilities and 
systems to future plans? 

2. What are the relative costs of building from present facilities 
compared with other proposals? This question involves reap- 
praisal of the statistical and accounting criteria on which estimates 
of cost and revenue potential are made. An objective study of 
the comparative economics and operation of light volume transit 
and other systems is needed in light of opportunities in the 
Washington area for experimentation along these lines. 

The Aircraft Industries Association Helicopter Council introduced 
a statement describing recent developments in helicopter operations 
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and suggested taking helicopters into account in providing service 
between airports and the downtown parts of the city. They urged 
that the mass transportation study consider the potential of the 
helicopter for passenger transport. There was no other discussion in 
the hearings of technological developments which might affect future 
transport needs of the area. 


The interstate compact 


A tripartite commission was set up to study passenger carrier 
facilities and services in the Washington metropolitan area. The 
commission’s members included representatives of legislatures and 
regulatory agencies of Maryland, Virginia, and the District of Colum- 
bia. This joint commission recommended as a desirable ultimate 
service goal coordinated transportation operation for the entire 
metropolitan area. It also recommended an interstate compact to 
create a joint transportation regulatory commission. Such legislation 
has been adopted by Virginia and Maryland, and is now before the 
Congress. The commission felt a limited start toward a coordinated 
metropolitan system could be made under the terms of the proposed 
ecmpact. 


Provisions of the compact 

The transportation situation prompted the conditions which sug- 
gested use of an interstate regulatory commission. There are 14 
separate privately owned transit companies in the metropolitan area. 
Only five companies ' operate over routes the major portion of which 
lie inside the metropolitan area, and handle a all the transit 


passenger treffic. In 1954, approximately 198 million? passengers 
were carried by the five local companies. Approximately 157 million 
were passengers within the District of Columbia, 27 million in Virginia, 
and 13 million in Maryland. Suburban Transit Co. carried 1,200,000 
a year, and Washington, Maryland & Annapolis approximately 4 
million. The remainder—151.8 million—were carried by the Capital 
Transit Co., approximately 16.5 million to A.B. & W. and 10.5 million 
for W.B. & M. 

Each of the five carriers has its own fare structure. The pattern 
of service in the structure of rates in the metropolitan area has been 
developed on a company and limited service area basis. No regulatory 
agency now has power to orient the pattern of service and the rates to 
communitywide needs. 

The centralization of regulatory authority in a single agency with 
jurisdiction coextensive with the metropolitan area was advocated 
as an essential step in bringing about more satisfactory transit service. 

As in other matters, attention was focused on the Federal interest 
in the question of regulations. 

Principal features of the compact were summarized as follows: 

1. Action by the commission shall be by a majority, but in 
order to protect the separate interests of the members, any order 
affecting operations that are solely intrastate, or solely within the 
District of Columbia, would not be effective without the consent 
of the affected jurisdiction’s members. 


1 The companies are D.C. Transit System, Alexandria-Barcroft Washington Transit Co., Washington- 
Yersinia Marztene Coach Co., the Washington, Maryland & Annapolis Transit Co., and Suburban Transit 


30. 
? This represents approximately one-fourth of all persons trips made daily in the metropolitan area. 
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2. The compact expressly reserves to the members and their 
political subdivisions all powers of taxation. 

3. In order to utilize the personnel of the State and District of 
Columbia utilities commissions, the Commission may request a 
State agency to make available its personnel in return for credit 
for this contribution in kind. 

4. The compact may be amended without the prior consent or 
approval of Congress, but Congress may disapprove such amend- 
ments within a year. 

5. Any signatory may withdraw from the compact upon 1 
year’s written notice and such withdrawal shall cause a termina- 
tion of the compact. 

6. Upon termination of the compact, jurisdiction shall revert 
to the signatories and the Federal Government as their interest 
may appear. 

The commission is given jurisdiction over the following matters: 

1. Routes and services. 

2. Fares. 

3. Through routes and joint fares. 

4. Issuance of securities. 

5. Consolidations, mergers, and acquisition of control. 

6. Insurance coverage, mass transit service, and interstate 
taxicab service. 

7. Interstate rates for taxicab service within the metropolitan 
area. 

The compact provides that a traffic and highway board be estab- 
lished. Members of the board would be the heads of each traffic, 
highway, and planning department in the metropolitan area. The 
board would make recommendations with respect to traffic engineer- 
ing. It would serve the commission in an advisory capacity only. 
The theory of the board is to bring together all the personnel of local 
government who are concerned with the use of streets and highways 
and planning as a single organization with a special legislative mandate 
to exert their best efforts to create traffic and highway conditions 
which will facilitate the movement of transit. This may produce 
practical gain in transit service, assure economic utilization of costly 
street, highway, and bridge facilities, and possibly increase patronage. 

To avoid conflict with provisions of the Virginia State constitution, 
the regulation of intrastate traffic in Virginia was excepted. 

The creation of the compact commission would substitute one regu- 
latory agency for the four presently existing. Practically all transit 
companies operating in the area are presently subject to two agencies. 
Under the compact they would be subject to only one. It was con- 
tended that the fact that reprasentatives of the compact commission 
would also be members of the State regulatory bodies would tend to 
provide close coordination between all phases of operation and assure 
the effectiveness of the commission. 

Advocates of the compact believed it to provide the most suitable 
form of government organization to bring about necessary horizontal 
political integration between the various governments concerned with 
the area’s transit problems. This argument held that the regulation 
of transit was a function of local government, but recognized that in 
metropolitan areas several local governments were concerned. The 
absence of some political organization through which the several 
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jurisdictions can work jointly on the common problem leaves a vac- 
uum. Thus, it was sibmitted that the compact would provide needed 
political organization for joint State action. 

The compact eliminates multiple regulation and centralizes such 
regulation in a single agency. A single agency administering a single 
legislative policy can do much to improve service through the coor- 
dination of existing facilities on an areawide basis. It was argued 
that regulation by the commission would avoid all of the incongruities 
and cumbersomeness of bilevel regulation. In order to render the 
best service to the community, privately operated transit needs more 
than judicial-type regulation. Under existing law, transit regulation 
is largely handled on a case-by-case basis. ‘This method of operation 
does not offer the kind of help hard-pressed privately owned transit 
needs from government. The compact seeks to provide this addi- 
tional assistance through the traffic and highway board. 

The compact is flexible. As presented, it deals with the regulatory 
phase of the transit problem. However, its advocates maintained it 
provides an appropriate governmental mechanism for State initiative 
with Federal cooperation in handling all phases of the developing 
transit problem. 

The functions of the compact can be expanded by amendment if 
the States and the Congress desire to handle the development of 
specific transportation plans based on the mass transit survey, or to 
construct, finance, or operate the system proposed. 

The compact proposal was endorsed by several witnesses, mainly 
representing civic groups. Another proposal receiving strong support 
was the establishment of a transportation development board.? Such 
a board would be a proprietary agency to plan, construct and operate 
een facilities. Criticism was expressed by the D.C. Transit 

0. 

The company objected to provisions that Virginia retain complete 
control of the operations and personnel which are intrastate in char- 
acter. This, the company spokesman maintained, was enjoyment of 
special rights which are not allowed the other signatories. Although 
Senator Fenwick had pointed out that only a minor amount of trans- 
portation in Virginia is wholly intrastate, the view was expressed that 
because Virginia sections are growing very rapidly, intrastate busi- 
ness in Virginia might well grow rapidly also, making this exception 
a real problem. 

Other objections concerned the composition of the compact com- 
mission, the veto provisions of legislation, and the failure to define a 
reasonable rate of return on investment. It was suggested that the 
only real solution would be the ownership of all the facilities in one 
group of stockholders under one control. The witness said munici- 
palities were slow to provide measures to facilitate the flow of transit 
vehicles. He suggested that it may be necessary to furnish private 
automobiles with stickers indicating the urgency and need of using 
private automobiles as a means for limiting this rise in some parts 0 
the city. He expressed disappointment that the mass transportation 
study does not give sufficient emphasis to the traffic aspects of the 
regional transportation problem. He expressed the hope that more 


3 Details are described in the final report of the Committee. 
4 The witness did not advocate public ownership. 
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attention would be given to meeting the immediate needs of the 
transit companies. 

Some witnesses were cautious in their support for a regulatory 
commission, or a transportation authority. Dr. Gulick pointed out 
that regulation by itself was an inadequate approach to area trans- 
portation problems. He expressed the opinion that the compact 
would not be competent to deal with traffic and transportation 
problems in the most effective way during the interim period in which 
the ultimate agency is being developed. He noted that the highway 
and traffic board to be created was merely advisory. He said the 
greatest danger lies in interpreting it as a final solution, which it is 
not. 

Dr. Gulick also pointed out that a serious deficiency of authorities 
is that when they are created and operated they tend to restrict their 
interests very narrowly to the specific jobs which they have been given. 
The issue of authority, and concern with limited domain, constitutes 
one of the toughest issues in American domestic development. Dr. 
Gulick suggested that study should be given the relative advantages 
of a general purpose government in metropolitan areas which can 
defend the total interest of the whole area and balance total trans- 
portation needs against other community needs. 

Clearly, the matter of organization to meet transportation problems 
is a critical one. The hearings suggest the need for careful appraisal 
of the several proposed structures, and especially their position in 
the matrix of institutions and agencies which affect transportation 
needs, and in turn, whose programs will feel the impact of whatever 
transportation system is adopted. 

The transportation plan has been released. Its findings and 
recommendations are not at variance from those anticipated in the 
testimony offered by the mass transportation survey at the hearings. 

This report substantiates the views expressed that continuing 
study and refinement of the plans will have to be pursued. There will 
apparently be a thorough review before the recommended plans are 
altered or approved. It would be a mistake to assume the publication 
of the plan answers sufficient questions to merit implementation 
without detailed and critical analysis of all its assumptions, the 
methods it employed, the estimates of cost, and the predictions of 
need. In addition, an examination of the many critical questions 
raised during the hearings should be explored, especially those con- 
cerned with the alternative forms of transportation. 

In light of the massive scale of the proposals in the study, the 
recommendations of the American Institute of Architects for estab- 
lishing the procedure for planning may actually be the most funda- 
mental point made in the hearings. Some orderly procedure must 
be established for converting the plan into a program for action. 
Unless this is done, the recent survey will take its place with the 14 
other studies prepared in the last 20 years, but not implemented. 

The mass transportation plan is a major opportunity. The over- 
expectations for the plan should not be allowed to encumber its 
value as a product of cooperative effort and as a point of departure 
for effective, continuing planning. 

If transportation is to be a tool for regional development, then 
goals for regional development must first be set. Reevaluation of 
the plan should then be undertaken on the basis of the specific plans 
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for land use, taking into account changing social needs, technology and 
prospects for altering the pattern of urbanization consistent with 
agreed upon values, to house the next million people of this region in 
20 years for whom transportation will have to be provided. 

That the private motor car can be substituted for mass transportation should 
be put forward only by those who desire to see the city itself disappear, and with 


it the complex many-sided civilization that the city makes possible. 
Pa * * * * * . 


We cannot have efficient form for our transportation system until we can 
envisage a better permanent structure for our cities Lewis MumMrorp 


Water Suppty AND SEWAGE DisposaL 


The full implications of growth in the Washington metropolitan 
region are just becoming apparent. A major program to provide ex- 
tensive water supply and sewage disposal facilities for the Virginia 
region is urgently needed, one both to serve the growing population 
and to channel development into a desirable and orderly pattern. In 
addition to these highly important subregional requirements, the en- 
tire metropolitan region is confronted with the paramount problem of 
consenting the flow of the Potomac to assure its adequate water 
supply. 

Older portions of Washington have approached marginal utility and 
are being rebuilt at the same time that the periphery of the area is 
rapidly expanding. The coincidence is fortunate because the problems 
throughout the region are large and immediate enough to permit, and 
indeed demand, solutions designed to serve the best interests of the 
entire region. Without this coincidence, it would be far more likely 
that problems be solved on a highly local basis with many interfering 
and conflicting uses of the area’s resources. The unusual opportunity 
for coordinated action in metropolitan Washington should be seized 
now. 

Staff reports on water supply and sewage disposal and water pollu- 
tion each raised questions defining the major problems confronting 
metropolitan Washington. The major problems of sewage disposal 
and water pollution control requirmg attention in the Washington 
metropolitan area are: 

1. Should the sanitary facilities of the Washington metropoli- 
vane be consolidated either administratively or physically or 

oth! 

a rae must be done to control the deposition of silt in the 
area 

3. What actions are required to protect the Washington water 
supply from pollution frem future upstream developments? 

4. How can sewage service be provided to allow and promote 
the orderly and pollution-free development of the downstream 
section of the area? 

5. What is the natural capacity of the Potomac to assimilate 
pollution? 

6. What shall be the ultimate disposal of treated effluent in 
the metropolitan area? 

7. Can the cost of separation of the combined sewers in the 
District of Columbia be reduced to the peint where total separa- 
tion is alternatively feasible? 
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8. Shall the metropolitan portion of the Potomac River above 
14th Street be converted into a recreational basin suitable for 
swimming, fishing, and boating? 

9. For what period into the future should plans for construction 
be undertaken? 

10. What is the best means for financing the necessary organiza- 
tion, administration, engineering, and construction to obtain the 
desired goal? 

The major problems of water supply requiring attention are: 

1. How shall an adequate source of water supply be provided 
for the present and future needs of the area? 

2. Should the water supply systems in the Washington metro- 
paliten ares be consolidated either administratively or physically, 
or both! 

3. What steps can be taken to assure that future decisions 
affecting water supply be made in a spirit of cooperative area 
planning rather than community competition? 

4. How can the Potomac River upstream from Washington 
be protected against future pollution from residential, commer- 
cial, and industrial development? 

5. For what period into the future should plans and construc- 
tion be undertaken? 

6. What is the best means for financing the necessary 
organization, administration, engineering, and construction to 
attain the desired goal? 

In the public hearings, support for some type of consolidation of 
water and sanitary facilities came mostly from planning and public 
health agencies and technical experts. They felt that unplanned and 
uncontrolled development would result in gross pollution of the 
Potomac, including the region above the water supply intakes, thus 
impairing the safety of the supply. Otherwise, water service would 
be spotty, inadequate, and costly. 

Public health officials testifying were unanimous in stating that 
physical consolidation of sewage collection and disposal systems in 
the Virginia region was important to protection of public health. 
Experts in the field of sewage treatment pointed out the initial cost 
and operating cost advantages to centralized sewage treatment. 
Consolidation of sanitary facilities of the type that has been achieved 
in the Maryland suburban area by the Washington Suburban Sanitary 
Commission was believed possible for Metropolitan Virginia. 

Support for a regional authority was voiced by some of the con- 
servation groups which expressed fears that unless some compre- 
hensive planning and enforcement were exercised, the many great 
natural attributes of the Potomac River Valley may be destroyed. 

Those opposed to consolidation of sanitary facilities principally 
represented operating water and sewer agencies. The heads of these 
agencies were almost unanimous in opposing any type of adminis- 
trative consolidation. Some, however, cited advantages to be gained 
from the physical joining of services in the Virginia region to those 
in the District of Columbia. They particularly opposed creation of 
any single metropolitan area authority. This reflects genuine fear 
that extensive reorganization would disrupt long-established patterns 
of operation, cause a period of administrative chaos, and finally result 
in poorer operation because of increased organizational complexity. 
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Some who opposed interjurisdictional authorities or control did so on 
grounds of States rights and local determination. Proponents for 
some degree of consolidation stressed that any interjurisdictional 
agency would be composed of representatives from each of the member 
areas. 

There was general agreement that the Potomac River offered the 
only feasible source of water supply for the metropolitan area, The 
engineer and public health witnesses were emphatic in stating that 
the natural flow of the Potomac was insufficient to insure an adequate 
supply, and that unless storage by impoundment was provided, the 
situation could soon become critical. Reference was made to engi- 
neering reports recommending River Bend as the site at which an 
impoundment could be erected to store the largest quantity of water 
at the cheapest unit price. 

At present, the Corps of Engineers is conducting an intensive study 
of the Potomac River Basin. Scheduled to be completed in 1961, 
this study will investigate the water supply situation in metropolitan 
Washington and recommend a specific impoundment or impound- 
ments. The Washington district engineer stated that a minimum of 
6 years would elapse following the completion of this study before a 
reservoir could be placed in service. 

Strong opposition to construction of a dam at River Bend was 
voiced by commercial interests, subdivision developers and groups 
residing in the area to be inundated. Witnesses representing recrea- 
tion and conservation organizations were also strongly opposed to a 
high dam at River Bend. Their concern was that much of the natural 
oe and historical landmarks of the Potomac Valley would be 

ooded. 

Those opposing the construction of a large reservoir near Washington 
offered alternatives. Some suggested that reservoirs be constructed 
in the headwaters of various tributaries and be used to regulate the 
flow in the main stream of the Potomac. Several persons opposing 
the storage of water advocated that water supply for the metropolitan 
area be taken from the large fresh water pool of the Potomac immedi- 
ately below Washington. Technical experts stated that distillation 
would not be an economical way to obtain the quantity of water 
required by Washington and they could not visualize any technological 
developments which would offer cheaper means of obtaining fresh 
water than storage. 

Representatives of rural electrification groups advocated construc- 
tion of a maximum height dam at River Bend for multiple-purpose 
use, including the generation of hydroelectric power. Sale of electric 
power, they contended, would be a major factor in repaying the cost 
of the total project. 

Opponents of the inclusion of hydroelectric projects in water sup- 
ply impoundments contended that the Potomac could not develo 
great quantities of electric power, and that the limited energy sad. 
able could not economically compete with that generated by steam- 

lants; additional power sources in this area were not needed; the 

ederal Government should not subsidize power production; produc- 
tion of subsidized power might attract large industries to the vicinity 
of the Nation’s Capital which would not be in keeping with the 
character of the area. 
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Several witnesses, fearing rapid rise in land values, advocated 
early Federal purchase of land that would be required for the River 
Bend reservoir. If the River Bend site were ultimately rejected, they 
suggested much of the purchased land could be used for needed parks 
and recreational areas. 

The Federal Government was criticized for unilateral action that 
resulted in many of the problems and for failing to assist adequately 
in their solution. Examples were cited to show the difficulties that 
arise when large installations and resultant satellite communities were 
placed beyond reasonably available water and sewer service. A strong 
plea was made for Federal coordination with local authorities before 
sites for major installations are selected. 

The Potomac should be cleaned up and its cleanliness maintained. 
Water and sewer service should be excellent. The Federal Govern- 
ment was urged to recognize that its presence in Washington creates 
a need for higher standards than in other cities. Accordingly, it 
should help pay to obtain them rather than place the added burden on 
local taxpayers. 

The importance of zoning or other controls to induce orderly devel- 
opment of the metropolitan area was underscored. The need for 
coordination of zoning regulations throughout the several jurisdictions 
was stressed. Because such coordination is lacking, ‘“leapfrogging”’ 
has become a permanent type of development. This occurs when a 
rapidly developing county invokes minimum standards regarding lot 
sizes or sewage Soak Means should be found to assure com- 
munity growth consistent with the expansion of the existing sanitary 
facilities. 

Planners, civic leaders, technical experts, and those representing 
recreation and conservation groups were unanimous in requesting that 
the Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin be strength- 
ened and expanded. While a whole range of possibilities for increasing 
its effectiveness were discussed, it was evident that all witnesses were 
of the opinion that the Commission’s present funds were too small to 
permit the accomplishment of all its objectives, 

The District of Columbia Department of Sanitary Engineering pre- 
sented its plan to reduce the frequency of the overflows of storm water 
and raw sewage into Rock Creek, the Potomac, and the Anacostia. 
The principal cost would be in divorcing the private plumbing inside 
homes, apartment housing, and commercial buildings so that roof 
water would not be placed in sanitary sewers along with sewage. The 
Department felt that complete separation .of the caldaed sewers 
should be a fixed policy. 

Indeed, the necessity for sewer relief in the combined system pre- 
sents a great opportunity to take major immediate steps toward 
separating the sewerage system. Spokesmen for downstream com- 
munities said that over the years the quantity of sewage placed in the 
river in the metropolitan area has increased to a point where their 
communities are being denied the benefits of the river and are sub- 
jected to health hazards. Even the construction of sewage treatment 
plants in the metropolitan area has not, and probably will not, fully 
relieve their situation because the effluent of the plants will still be 
discharged upstream from these communities, 

It was testified that present estimates of future development, 
startling as they seem, will be found to be overly conservative. Three 
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specific reasons were cited to support the contention that the prospects 
for growth facing the region are still great. First, the U.S. population 
will continue to grow and as it grows, so must the Capital. Second 
compared to the older capitals of the world, the ratio of Washington 
size to the total population of this country is small. This suggests 
that Washington may not yet have matured completely as a capital 
city. Third, Washington is almost certain to become a more import- 
ant manufacturing center than it is, and it is to develop as more of a 
commercial center. 
THE CURRENT SITUATION 


Despite its difficulties, the Fairfax County Water Authority has 
persisted in its efforts to organize and begin operations. It has 
successfully negotiated the acquisition of the Annandale Water Co. 
and is at present joining the city of Alexandria in the purchase of the 
Alexandria Water Co. 

The town of Fairfax has proceeded with its plans to construct an 
independent source of water supply at Goose Creek in Loudoun 
County. Water from this reservoir will be piped across Fairfax 
County to the town. This further fractionation of water service of 
the Virginia area was strongly opposed by both Loudoun and Fairfax 
County. Fairfax County fears that the new system will place the 
town of Fairfax in a position to compete with the Fairfax County 
Water Authority for a service area, thus further reducing the shrinking 
of the financial basis of the authority. 

Negotiations with the District of Columbia for Fairfax County to 
deliver sewage from the northern portions of the county to the Dis- 
trict’s sewer system have progressed. Consolidation of these sewage 
systems would prevent sewage from Pimmit Run and related water- 
sheds from entering the Potomac above the Little Falls water intake. 

The Board of Supervisers of Fairfax County announced the adoption 
of a master plan for sewer development. An important development 
in sewage disposal problems in Fairfax County is related to the new 
Chantilly Airport. The initial sewage disposal plan for the airport 
was made despite considerable effort on the part of local authorities 
to achieve a voluntary agreement to prevent discharge of treated or 
untreated sewage into the Potomac River above Washington. There 
is wide expert agreement that the only satisfactory answer is to convey 
the sewage effluent to a point below any water supply intake. If the 
Virginia State Water Control Board is asked to pass on the feasibility 
of the FAA plant, it would have to approve the location of the plant 
under its existing regulations if the engineering design were sound. 
This episode provides testimony of the need for some legally imposed 
means to limit independent planning of sanitary facilities by Federal 
agencies constructing new installations. 

Zoning of land for low density residential use in the vicinity of 
reservoirs and water supply intakes reduces the quantity of sewage 
generated in these areas and hence the threat to supply. The Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Regional Conference has approved a resolution 
that no sewage, treated or untreated, be discharged to the Potomac 
between Washington and the Monocacy River. It was agreed that 
this area on both sides of the river should be zoned to prevent dense 
development. Contrary to the agreement, the Montgomery County 
Council zoned, some 13,000 acres to permit one-half acre lots. This 
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action reaffirmed the fact that there is still need for effective means to 
protect the water supply of the metropolitan area. 

The natural features of the Potemac River in the Washington 
metropolitan area are ideal for various types of water sports. In the 
belief that the construction cf recreation facilities will increase public 
demand for and thereby hasten pollution abatement, the National 
Capital Parks has obtained congressional approval for an appropria- 


tion to build a water sports center on the Potomac at the mouth of 
Rock Creek. 


PROBLEMS COMMON TO WATER SUPPLY AND SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Solutions for problems of water supply and sewage disposal are 
related and are, in fact, part of a single concept—proper water use. 

The administration and financing of sewerage works and water 
supply works are parallel. Technical aspects are also closely related. 

At present, the Potomac is the major source of water supply for 
Metropolitan Washington, and, in the future, the entire region will 
depend upon the Potomac as it is the only source of water capable of 
meeting the demand. Almost all sewage generated in Metropolitan 
Washington is ultimately discharged to the same river. These two 
facts alone make it obligatory that the problems of water supply and 
sewage disposal be considered jointly. 


MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS 


A Northern Virginia Sanitation Authority should be formed as 
soon as possible to achieve greater economy in the construction and 
operation of water and sewerage systems, provide better service, 
reduce water pollution, give increased public health protection and 
promote adequate planning. The Alexandria Sanitation Authority 
and the Fairfax County Water Authority should be merged, under the 
Virginia Water and Sewer Authorities Act, as the first step in the 
formation of the new authority. 

The authority would materially improve the financial position of the 
northern Virginia area as a whole because it would have considerable 
immediate and potential revenue to support the sale of bonds. 

Existing facilities which can still render useful and economic service 
should not be abandoned. They should gradually be woven together 
into consolidated water supply and consolidated sewage disposal 
systems. Privately owned sanitary systems would be acquired by out- 
right purchase, financed through revenue bonds. Public systems 
should be taken over by assumption of this outstanding indebtedness. 

The major problem facing the Fairfax County Water Authority is 
that under the Virginia Water and Sewer Authorities Act, it cannot 
exercise power of acquisition over systems owned by political subdivi- 
sions of the State without the consent of the governing body of these 
subdivisions. The same restrictions apply to the Fairfax County 
towns of Fairfax, Vienna, and Herndon which have public supplies and 
are not inclined to join the authority. 

Compared to the existing status of water service in Fairfax County, 
which contains 16 separate systems, the plan of the water authority is 
commendable. However, even if the proposed system is established, 
the unit will still be too small to satisfy the needs of the Virginia por- 
tion of Metropolitan Washington. 
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The creation of a Northern Virginia Sanitation Authority will do 
more than provide the region with better service at.an earlier date. It 
will become a highly effective force in shaping the development of the 
region into an orderly and desirable pattern. 

The Washington oleae should be designated as the agency to 
procure, treat, and supply water on a wholesale basis to the Northern 
Virginia Sanitation Authority, the District of Columbia, and the 
Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission for distribution. A 
single agency to procure and treat water for the entire metropolitan 
area will assure an adequate water supply for all jurisdictions and 
preclude possible future litigation over water rights. It will also in- 
crease the overall economy of supply construction and operation. 

The possible exceptions to overall control of water development 
and treatment would be the Occoquan Creek water treatment plant 
and the Patuxent, Robert B. Morse, and Watt’s Branch plants. 

A Washington Metropolitan Sanitary Board should be formed to 
coordinate the Northern Virginia Sanitation Authority, the Washing- 
ton Suburban Sanitary Commission, the District of Columbia and the 
Washington Aqueduct. Its membership should consist of represent- 
atives of the District of Columbia, the Virginia and Maryland sani- 
tation bodies, the National Capital Regional Planning Council, the 
Corps of Engineers, the health officers of the States, and the District 
of Columbia. 

As an early task, the Board should consider means to promote ex- 
tension of sanitary sewers up both sides of the Potomac. The Board 
would undertake a systematic and continuous review of metropolitan 
sanitary problems and agree upon areawide plans, policies, and 
standards. 

As a formal power, the Board should undertake review of all plans 
for principal water or sewerage works for which Federal funds would 
be made available. 

The Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin could 
have a valuable role in achieving the organization outlined here. It 
can supply data and information to the Board and help coordinate 
major water-supply and sewage-disposal activities throughout the 
Potomac River Basin. 


Relocation of Federal agencies 


The Metropolitan Sanitary Board should have authority to review 
water and sewage disposal means of Federal installations in the metro- 
politan area. The Board must approve the plans before the con- 
struction can begin. The Federal agency should be ett to pay 
the appropriate sanitary agency proportionate costs for providing 
needed services. 

The Corps of Engineers Potomac Study should be completed as 
soon as possible. Plans should be designed to provide for at least a 
century ahead. 

Land for River Bend impoundment should be purchased now. 
Should all such land not be required for the reservoir of a dam at 
River Bend, the land could be used as a much needed park. 

A new water supply intake conduit should be planned upstream to 
protect the future eee area water supply from increasing 
pollution in the Little Falls intake area. 
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Silt capacity should be oe for in selecting the site and design 
deposition of silt in the area, the following 


of a reservoir. To contro 
measures would be helpful: 
1. Education of the upstream farmers to contour plowing; 
2. Forestry control measures to reduce erosion; 
3. Upstream farm impoundments; 
4. Regulation of subdivisions. 

The only sure way to control the residual silt problem, given the 
geology of the Potomac Basin, is through one or more large impound- 
ments which will permit the silt to settle upstream from Washington. 

Major new aquatic facilities should be designed to provide for 
swimming, boating, fishing, picnicking and other outdoor recreational 
activities to the maximum extent compatible with the protection of 
the water supply. 

No discharge of treated or untreated sewage from the Dulles 
International (Chantilly) Airport should be permitted at any point 
where it will result in the contamination of any public water supply 
in the metropolitan area.’ The Federal Aviation Agency has a 
unique opportunity to solve its problem and simultaneously benefit 
the northern Virginia area. It should build a long trunk sewer to 
bring the sewage downstream, probably delivering it to the District 
of Columbia system. This sewer should be sized to serve the growing 
needs of northerpv Fairfax and a portion of southern Loudon Counties. 
Connections to the sewer should be limited to those areas forming 
the Northern Virginia Sanitation Authority to which the sewer 
should be assigned. The authority would reimburse the adminis- 
tration for the former’s prorated share of costs out of revenue. 

Complete separation of District of Columbia combined sewers 
should be a goal. This is the only means to eliminate discharge of 
untreated sewage into Rock Creek, the Potomac, and the Anacostia. 

The periods into the future for which water supply and sewage dis- 
posal are planned and constructed should be lengthened. 

The Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission should develop a 
plan for expansion of the sanitary district. 

A technical study should be made to determine the capacity of the 
Potomac River to assimilate pollution. This knowledge is necessary 
to determine the degrees of sewage treatment needed. 

Feasibility of underground disposal for treated sewage should be 
studied because of problems which may arise from discharge to the 
river of large quantities of highly treated effluent. 

If this method does not prove feasible in reducing the quantity of 
effluent that would have to be discharged to the river, a long outfall 
sewer extending to the wider downstream reaches of the Potomac 
should ultimately be built. 


§ Funds were provided in the appropriation only for facilities for the airport alone. 
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METROPOLITAN WATER PROBLEMS 
WATERSHED IMPACTS OF METROPOLITAN GROWTH 


Few population centers are so closely identified with an interstate 
river system as is Metropolitan Washington. The years ahead will 
see this intimacy of river and peeple become even closer. The region’s 
inhabitants can be expected to seek outdoor enjoyment and relaxation 
throughout the Potomac River Basin. 

The future use and development of this river basin must inevitably 
be influenced by the physical, economic, and cultural demands of the 
metropolitan region. Already questions have risen over the future 
ability of the river and its tributaries to meet the expected higher 
demands for water supply, weste disposal, and electric power, as well 
as for recreational opportunities. Requirements may well be more 
than double those of today within 20 to 25 years. 

Upstream from the District of Columbia, Government activities 
are creating major concentrations of employment. The industrial 
basin of the metropolitan region is expanding, due in part to the 
tendency of the city and suburban counties to diversify their econ- 
omies. 

The ebility of the river and its watershed lands to meet Metro- 
politan Washington needs for clean, safe, and well regulated water, 
as well as for recreational use, also depends upon how its forest, 
crop, and pastural lands are protected, managed and utilized. The 
condition and use of these lands directly affect the character and 
distribution of the Potomac’s flow down to Washington and below. 
Much of the river’s annual silt load results from wasteful practices 
on farm and forest lands ot the great valley and Piedmont regions. 
In more recent years urban development and highway censtruction 
have sent much higher amounts of silt per square mile into the main 
Potomac and its tributaries. The major factor in the Potomac’s 
polluted condition is silt. Silt depresses the utility of sport fishing 
and other recreational values of flowing streams, and especially of 
impounded water. Excess amounts of floating silt greatly increase 
the cost of filtering drinking water. The settling of heavier soil 
particles in the navigable tidewater is responsible also for an annual 
dredging burden of 135,000 cubic yards to maintain the channel. 

Farm lands occupy half the basin’s area, but not much over one 
third is contributing to the protection of the quantity and quality of 
the Potomac’s water and to the region’s needs for continuing high 
quality crops of mine timbers, saw timber, pulpwood, railroad ties, 
and other products, or to much needed forest employment for resi- 
dents of small farms and rural communities. 

Most of the 4.7 million acres of forest are becoming increasingly 
valuable to the people of the metropolitan area. because these same 
lands and the water courses that drain them are furnishing or are 
capable of furnishing outlets for many forms of recreation. To the 
extent that the basin’s forests can furnish these services, they can 
also spell sizable economic returns to the rural communities around 
which they lie. To the extent their soils and vegetation are pro- 
tected, improved, and intelligently managed, they can help smooth 
out the extremes of the Potomac’s high and low flows, reduce. the silt 
burden, enhance the wildlife and fishery conditions, and add greatly 
to the attractiveness of the basin. 
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The river, its tributaries, and their watershed lands will be called on 
to an increasing extent to furnish a variety of physical, economic and 
social services, some of which are bound to conflict with others unless 
reasonably equitable solutions can be worked out. 

One of the pertinent questions which must be answered is the loea- 
tion of industry in the basin. A strong tendency prevails in the 
National Capital region to discourage industrialization, especially 
heavy industries. Elsewhere in the basin, however, the pressures 
against industrialization are largely lacking. 

The location, type, and extensiveness of industrialization will 
inevitably affect the ability of the Potomac River to furnish adequate 
municipal water supplies. 

Further industrialization closer to Washingtcn will bring the 
danger of toxic waste or otherwise detrimental flows and the problems 
of their effective continuing control into sharp focus. 

Per capita water consumption has continued to rise so that total 
use can be expected to rise more than proportionally to the increase 
of population. Municipal demands will naturally have to receive 
first priority in the event supplies are insufficient for both domestic 
and industrial purposes. Unless careful, advance thought is given 
to water demands for various purposes and to means for avoiding or 
satisfying them, critical situations might develop during extended 
dy periods. 

The manner and degree of urban expansion throughout the National 
Capital region is a source of potential conflict. Unless subdivision 
planning and roadbuilding constructicn practices are greatly 
improved, silt pollution will increase (from three to seven times present 
amounts.) Heavier runoff will result in increased danger to life and 
property. Millions of dollars can be saved the taxpayers of the 
metropolitan area by conservation practices in new construction and 
developments. In addition, preservation of ample open space will 
have a strong effect on both silt pollution and runoff, on recreational 
uses, and on the water supply and sewage pollution problems. Effec- 
tive flood plain zoning and building limitations would contribute 
materially to a cleaner and more useful Potomac. 

The Washington area and the Potomac River Basin are parts of 
a single, natural complex. Growth and expansion in and around 
the Capital will have repercussions throughout the basin. What 
happens in the Potomac hinterland upstream or downstream will 
affect the economic and cultural interests of the metropolis. 


STATUS OF CONSERVATION AND RECREATION 


Much has been accomplished by State and Federal Governments 
in improving and conserving soils, waters, forests, fish and wildlife, 
and in making recreational, scenic, inspirational and historic resources 
more accessible. 

Public lands devoted to or available in whole or in part for the above 
purposes total over 1 million acres in the basin. The largest forest 
and park areas are located largely in the mountainous, less populated, 
western parts of the basin. Very few small land and water areas 
have been developed for mass recreation. Public park and recrea- 
tional facilities for day use and short-term use are deficient within 50 
miles of the Nation’s Capital. 
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Correction of the shortages and imbalances among the land and 
water areas should be made. 


CONSERVATION ACHIEVEMENTS 


A basin soil survey which is about 90 percent complete will provide 
basic information for soil and water conservation. Together with the 
results of watershed research, soil information will contribute more 
than any cther single factor to economic use and continuous manage- 
ment of crop, pasture, and commercial forest lands. Soil survey 
information has proved its worth by indicating where serious drainage 
and silt and sewage pollution difficulties are likely to be encountered. 
Fairfax County is utilizing the results of such a survey for subdivision 
control. 

Flood prevention and silt reduction are also receiving attention 
in the Rock Creek watershed, the only survey of its kind in the 
Nation. In Rock Creek both the developed areas and the farms now 
being subdivided constitute the major flood and silt sources. Predica- 
ments comparable to that existing in Rock Creek are fast plaguing 
localities elsewhere throughout the region. Hence, it would be 
desirable to review the present watershed protection law,® to deter- 
mine whether legislation designed primarily for rural watersheds can 
cope with the difficulties generated by the drastic land use changes 
that accompany urbanization. Local governments should take the 
initiative to prevent harmful land use practices. It may be desirable 
to supplement local measures with Federal legislation such as the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Protection Act. 

Major deficiencies contmue to exist because present programs are 
not geared to meeting the conditions generated by the National 
Capital region’s astounding growth. Measures actually applied on 
small watersheds are far behind plans. Only about 30 percent of 
the contour furrowing needed on cropland has been installed since 
the end of the war. Pasture improvement lags even more. Onl 
5 percent of the land needing tree planting on private forest lands 
and 1 percent of the area needing forestry ‘mprovements have received 
treatment. 

Eight years ago the President’s Water Resources Policy Com- 
mission said of the Potomac Basin: 

Nowhere in the country is the weighing of special interest against general 
welfare or the balancing of regional and local desires against national benefits 


more difficult. Nowhere is an understanding appraisal of the intangible in 
resource development more clearly needed. 


Pending further study and final decision on the feasibility of the 
proposed River Bend Dam, early steps might well be taken to acquire 
the riparian lands along both sides of the Potomac from Great Falls 
upstream. Acquisition would make available for public use badly 
needed river frontage that otherwise would be subject to high density 
developments. Such developments would not only deny recreational 
access to the river, but impair the National Capital’s water supply. 


* Public Law 56, 83d Cong., as amended by Public Law 1018, 84th Cong, 


46345—60——3 
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ELEMENTS OF A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM 


A minimum, sound program should have the following objectives: 

1. Effective measures to minimize losses of soil from all lands 
whose use subjects them to surface runoff and erosion. 

2. Improved streamflow distribution to smooth out the ex- 
treme low and high flows on the smaller streams and to some ex- 
tent on the Potomac River itself, especially in its upper reaches. 

3. Increased continuing yields from all classes of land on pro- 
ductive soil dedicated for economic use. 

4. Improvements in existing park, recreational and related 
lands and facilities and the provision of more rapid expansion. 

5. Building sounder knowledge of effective and economical 
conservation practices and recreational requirements by the 
collection of basic data and by studies and experiments where 
essential knowledge is most lacking. 

6. Building a wider and more intelligent public understanding 
of the interrelations of land, water, and people as they affect 
metropolitan Washington, its environs and hinterland, and pro- 
moting citizen participation in the planning and coordination of 
the program. 

The first four of the above objectives can be obtained in part by 
accelerating present rates of activity. It will be especially essential 
to appraise the relationship of conservation, recreation, and wildlife 
programs to present plans or proposals to transportation, open space 
reservations, water development, and pollution control. 

The greatest deficiencies exist in respect to the fifth objective. A 
strong program is needed to maximize the multiple values of the 
basin’s lands for watershed protection and. streamflow regulation, 
farm and crop production, recreation of wildlife and environment. 
Watershed research should be greatly expanded to provide reliable 
information on the effects of vegetation, utilization and construction 
practices on erosion, settlement movements, surface and subsurface 
water runoff and water yields. Such research would consist largely 
of relatively short-term studies and experiments designed to find 
practical information applicable to the particular sets of soil, vegeta- 
tion, slope and land-use conditions. 

Forest management research is essential to achieve the optimum 
economic use of forest lands. 

Recreation research is virtually absent in the basin, although 
surveys, planning and development are proceeding within the National 
Capital region and in some parts of the basin. A survey by the Inter- 
state Commission on the Potomac River Basin showed serious gaps 
in knowledge of the recreational requirements of different classes of 
urban residents, and large variations in the standards for given type 
of recreation. Another essential problem that needs adequate study 
concerns the effects of reservoirs and other engineering works on given 
types of recreation use and values, as well as the ways in which 
recreational potential of indispensable engineering developments 
may be realized most fully.’ How best to use forest lands for recrea- 
tion has obtained such importance nationally as to impel the initiation 
of a program in this field by the U.S. Forest Service. The Potomac 
River Besin would greatly benefit by research of this kind. 


1 The River Bend Dam issue highlights this problem. 
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The sixth objective, building public understanding, is believed to 
be highly essential tq the lasting success of a comprehensive river 
basin dev elopment program. How well conflicts are resolved will 
depend heavily upon how thoroughly the problems and objectives 
are understood by interested citizens. 

The four basin States also have strong interests and responsibilities 
and are undertaking studies of plans and developments, many in 
cooperation with Federal agencies and are contributing materially to 
the improvement of soil, water, forest, wildlife, and recreational 
resources, thereby helping to meet the requirements imposed by an 
increasing number of people. A number of Federal agencies are also 
carrying on various activities in other parts of the basin. No one 
agency concerns itself with the Potomac River Basin as an entity or 
with the relation of the metropolitan region to the basin as a whole. 
The nearest approach is the Interstate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin, a purely educational and advisory body of very limited 
powers and facilities. 

Possible alternative forms of organization which might best effec- 
tuate the goals of the comprehensive basin program might include: 

A Federal board for reviewing coordination. 
2. A Federal-State interagency river basin committee. 
3. Extension of responsibilities of the Interstate Commission 
on the Potomac River Basin. 

Action is badly needed. Currently existing shortages in local and 
regional facilities are being accentuated as one desirable site after 
another is preempted. The educational and advisory experience of 
the Commission would be very valuable. It has aroused community 
action on pollution control and watershed conservation. It has 
demonstrated an interest in the interrelations of land and water. 

Whichever alternative is chosen, the pressure building up in the 
National Capital region and the basin cry for early and constructive 
relief. Genuine and lasting relief calls, first of all, for balancing the 

resently uneven levels of ‘information and understanding. A hard 
ook at this situation should reveal where the major deficiencies are 
and just what it will take to correct them. 


WaTER SUPPLY IN THE WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
EXISTING FACILITIES 


By 1850, the supply of water to the city of Washington had become 
a major problem. The Congress appropriated money to study the 
most available mode of supplying water to the city. The Corps of 
Engineers made this study and recommended obtaining water from 
the Potomac River at Great Falls. 

Later, the Washington Aqueduct, an organization within the 
Corps of Engineers, was created and assigned permanent responsi- 
bility for supply and distribution of water to the Federal City. In 
1882, the government of the District of Columbia assumed responsi- 
bility for Jistributing water supplied by the aqueduct. The pattern 
of joint responsibility continued; the W. ashington Aqueduct per- 
forming ‘‘wholesale’’ water supply operations and the District of 
Columbia performing the ‘“‘retailing”’ functions. 
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At the time it was planned to tap the Potomac River in 1850, the 
population of Washington was 40,000, and Georgetown, 8,000. The 
conduit which brought water from Great Falls had a capacity in 
excess of 106 million gallons per day. This was more than 35 to 50 
times the water demand in 1850. 

No other engineering works in or around Washington have since 
demonstrated such bold planning and scope. These works will 
shortly complete a full century of excellent service and will continue 
their usefulness for many years to come. They provided a frame- 
work that did not have to be abandoned and built anew periodically, 
but one that could remain as the active core of a growing system. 
This system must now be expanded again to provide for the near 
future. The population to be served will shortly increase to the point 
where the free flow of the Potomac can no longer guarantee a con- 
tinued, adequate supply. 

Another act of great foresight was the creation of the Washington 
Suburban Sanitary District in 1918, whose principal source of water 
is the Patuxent River, which is no longer adequate. Plans have been 
approved to tap the Potomac River. 

The Virginia portion of the Washington metropolitan area depends 
upon small ground water supplies and impoundments of minor streams. 
The water supply situation is complicated by the existence of many 
private companies which wholesale and retail water. All of these 
sources and the systems are now, or shortly will be, inadequate. 

The Washington metropolitan area faces a decision regarding its 
water supply like that which confronted the District of Columbia 
more than 100 years ago. It must decide whether to plan to provide 
for the century to come, or whether, by temporary expedients, to 
postpone for several years at a time, meeting future requirements. 


GROWING WATER REQUIREMENTS 





The total water demand of the Washington metropolitan area is 
increasing rapidly for two reasons. Of greatest significance is the 
phenomenal increase in population—more than 50-percent increaze in 
the last 8 years alone. The trend is expected to continue to the end 
of the century and beyond. 

The second reason for increases in water consumption is the con- 
tinuing rise in per capita consumption. Newer homes have increased 
plumbing facilities to make more water available for improving stand- 
ards of cleanliness. Greatest increases are in suburban areas where 
more people live in individual houses with lawns to irrigate. More 
cars per family mean more car washing. The swimming pool business 
is beginning to go into mass production in the area. 

The area has very little heavy industry. Should industry move 
into the area, its needs will contribute a further material rise in water 
consumption. 

Taking into consideration the predicted population for the year 
2000, and various factors influencmg water consumption, one recent 
report estimated future water requirements for the metropolitan area 
at an average water demand of 650 million gallons per day. This 
estimate did not foresee the probable inclusion of Loudoun County 
in the metropolitan area. Requirements for assimilation of pollution 
will increase to 950 million gallons per day by the year 2000, and to 
2 billion gallons by the year 2100. 
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The flow in the Potomac River to which existing and planned 
abatement works have been designed has generally been taken at 
650 million gallons per day. Any flow substantially below this would 
result in objectionable conditions in the river. Therefore, while the 
650 million gallons per day is not a direct demand on the treated 
supply, it is a demand on the river. While much remains to be 
learned about the capacity of the river to assimilate pollution, some 
minimum flow will be required to receive, dilute, assimilate and 
carry away the pollution load. 

There is a new, but rapidly increasing trend toward agricultural 
irrigation on nearby farmlands. As of 1955, 8,000 new acres per 
year were receiving wrigation. The significance of this demand is 
that water is diverted from the river during summer months, the 
normal low-flow period. 

The Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission serves water to 
more than a half million people in the Maryland region of the metro- 
politan area. This constitutes service to over 95 percent of the popula- 
tion within the sanitary district. To supplement its Patuxent 
supplies, the Commission has several emergency connections with 
the Washington system capable of supplying 4.5 million gallons 

er day. 
Pe The Pobebins River intakes at Great Falls and Little Falls are 
the sole sources for the Washington water supply. While the river 
in this area has a drainage area of 11,460 square miles and average 
flow of 7.5 billion gallons per day, the flow fluctuates widely. A low 
flow of 506 million gallons per day occurred in 1930. 

During low flow periods the combined demands for domestic water 
supply, upstream wrigation, and pollution control will not be satisfied. 
Means for providing water for use during such periods must be 
considered. 

Consumers in Virginia have experienced severe water restrictions 
in recent years because of short supplies and inadequate piping. 
Residents outside some of these service areas cannot be supplied be- 
cause the systems do not have the capacity to meet rapidly growing 
needs. Fire protection is inadequate, resulting in increased insurance 
rates. New industry will not locate where it cannot obtain adequate 
industrial water. Because of the limited sources, small systems, and 
oe sale of water for profit, some of the water rates are quite 

igh. 
PRINCIPAL WATER SUPPLY PROBLEMS FACING THE 
METROPOLITAN AREA 






1. Demand.—The total demand for treated water in the area 
averages 220 million gallons per day. A conservative estimate of 
the peak demand during summer months is 1.5 times the average 
demand. Finished water storage in the area is insufficient to offset 
peak demands as experience has frequently demonstrated. This 
means the sources of water must be able to provide 330 million gallons 
per day during periods of low river flow in order to meet the peak 
demands which occur. 

2. Supply —The Potomac River had a 50 year average flow record 
of 7.5 billion gallons per day and a low of 506 million gallons per day. 
Because of the lack of storage the latter has been accepted as the 
controlling value. When it has fully developed its water resources 
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other than the Potomac, the Washington Suburban Sanitary District 
can supply an additional 42.5 million gallons per day. The only 
major dependable source of water other than the Potomac in Virginia 
is the impoundment on Occoquan Creek which would provide a 
maximum safe yield of 50 million gallons per day when fully developed. 

When populations the size of the Washington area’s must be supplied 
with water, ground water sources can rarely play a significant role. 
Adding up the available water resources named produces a total 
dependable supply of approximately 600 million gallons per day. 
In addition, a quantity of water must flow through the metropolitan 
area to prevent sewage effluent from creating obnoxious conditions. 
If the estimated figure of 650 million gallons per day is approximately 
correct, it is obvious that low flow conditions would confront the 
residents with serious problems. It would be necessary either to 
invoke water use restrictions or to permit dangerous water pollution 
to occur. This presupposes that present polluted conditions of the 
river would have been cleaned up before serious drought conditions 
return. If this were not the case, the degredation of the river would 
be even more severe. 

The net water deficit would be 980 million gallons required for 
water supply, pollution control, minus the 600 million gallons avail- 
able, which equals 380 million gallons per day during the low flow 
period. Thus, it is evident that storage facilities on the Potomac 
River are needed now. The rapidly expanding population in the 
metropolitan area and the increasing use of water upstream for 
domestic water supply and irrigation make this need greater each 
year. 

Once it is accepted that the flow of the Potomac River must be 
stored, the only questions are how much storage should be provided 
and where. The Corps of Engineers have examined numerous possible 
sites and have estimated the relative cost of constructing various com- 
binations of reservoirs. Because other values than the cost of storing 
water must be considered, there is considerable controversy concerning 
how, where, and in some instances, whether the storage should be 
provided. The heart of the controversy rages around the River Bend 
Dam site. Questions regarding this dam include the difficulty of future 
bridge construction between Maryland and Virginia and the possible 
consequences of destruction of the dam. The major objection to the 
dam involved the amount of land required for impoundment. 

3. The integration of water systems.— All three major jurisdictional 
segments of the Washington metropolitan area are confronted with 
the common problems of inadequate water supply. ‘Together with 
the economy of operation that would result from a centralized water 
system, the possibility of creating a single metropolitan area water 
authority or sanitary district should be examined. 

A satisfactory solution to the water supply problem might be found 
by continuing present administrative arrangements in Maryland and 
the District of Columbia, but providing some positive legally em- 
powered means for integrating the water systems of the entire metro- 
politan area. The Washington aqueduct might develop the Potomac 
River to supply the needs of the area, treat the water and deliver it 
to the three jurisdictions, which in turn would be responsible for its 
distribution. This would offer most of the advantages of centralized 
water supply without requiring extensive administrative reorganiza- 
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tion. This arrangement assumes there will be created a water supply 
entity with which to deal in northern Virginia. 

Perhaps one fact best demonstrates the need for integration of 
water supply planning if not operations in the metropolitan area. 
The Washington aqueduct has concluded that the flow of the Potemac 
can no longer meet the growing needs of the area. Yet, the Wash- 
ington Suburban Sanitary District, Fairfax County, Arlington County, 
and Falls Church independently plan to satisfy their increasing water 
demands by going to the Potomac, apparently without concern that 
unless storage is provided the pipes may run dry. 

There is a further threat to the region’s water supply source. Unless 
prompt steps are taken to control satellite development around 
Federal agencies relocated in unsewered upstream areas, their sewage 
may be discharged to the Potomac. The possibility of contamination 
of water supply with industrial waste also requires attention unless 
some control is exercised over potential industrialization above supply 
intakes. Unlike most other cities, Washington has no control over 
any portion of its watershed. Some means for enforcing strict and 
uniform control of any discharges that might adversely affect the 
quality of the Potomac River above the water supply intakes should 
be provided. 

4. Financing.—Lack of adequate financing is an important factor 
in the water supply problems of the metropolitan area. Present and 
future assets of the area should be enough to provide a basis for long- 
range financing of works required for an adequate and safe water 
supply for present and foreseeable needs. Metropolitan Washington 


is extremely fortunate in having close at hand a source of water that, 
properly safeguarded, consumed and controlled, can supply all its 
requirements. This fact alone gives Washington a great advantage 
over other cities in the Nation which must import water from supplies 
hundreds of miles away. 


SewaGe DisposaAL AND WATER POLLUTION IN THE WASHINGTON 
METROPOLITAN AREA 


The reason for the polluted condition of the rivers has not been the 
inability of man to collect and treat the sewage sufficiently to allow 
the rivers to recover. Works have been built; but the scope and con- 
struction of these works have, without exception, been too little and 
too late to counter the trend. 

Similar mistakes made in this time of accelerated development may 
be more serious than those past. The growth of this area will be 
tremendous. This prediction is sufficiently detailed and well grounded 
that the present generation will find less refuge for its mistakes in 
anticipating the future than did its predecessors. 

In August 1957, the Public Health Service declared that pollution 
of an interstate character and dangerous to public health existed in 
the Washington metropolitan area. 

The paramount problem in sewage disposal and water pollution now 
confronting the Washington metropolitan area is to develop and set in 
motion a coordinated program for the effective collection, treatment, 
and disposal of waterborne waste. The program must be planned and 
executed in such a manner that it will accomodate present conditions 
and those that will occur for a considerable period ahead. Above all, 
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a system must be soundly based on topographic and economic bound- 
aries, rather than on arbitrary jurisdictional ones. The problem 
devolves into three basic questions: 
1. What are the desired degrees of stream cleanliness toward 
which physical work should be designed? 
2. What type of organizational pattern is best suited to ad- 
minister the construction and operation of these works? 
3. What is the best means of financing the required organiza- 
tion, construction, and operation? 















THE EFFECTS OF POLLUTION 





































Pollution has already denied the area considerable use and benefits 
of its rivers. Nowhere in the metropolitan area are natural waters 
safe forswimming. Recreational use of the rivers and banks has been 
greatly impaired. Boating and fishing constitute health hazards 

ecause of the physical contact with the sewage. A recent study of 
fish caught in the area found considerable material of sewage origin 
in the intestines of the fish analyzed. 

Real estate values would undoubtedly appreciate along the rivers 
if the water were cleaned up. Silt pollution requires expensive 
dredging operation to maintain navigation channels. Shipping and 
pleasure crafts suffer extensive paint damage and fouling inflicted by 
pollution. 

Counts of sewage bacteria found in samples of river water taken 
locally emphasize the ever present threat to health. There is insuffi- 
cient data on minor diseases to evaluate the role of our rivers, but all 
the conditions for the spread of disease exist. 

Unless an adequate plan is devised and action initiated to cope with 
sewage disposal from the upstream region of the metropolitan area, 
the certain and extensive development of this region will result in 
sewage discharges that will threaten the safety of the area’s water 
supply. 

THE PRESENT SITUATION 






The Maryland-District of Columbia complex has consolidated 
sewage systems and, except for the Laurel plant of the Patuxent 
drainage basin and the Federal Government plants on the U.S. reser- 
vations, has taken steps to treat virtually all sewage generated in 
sewered areas at a single plant. 

The Virginia section of the metropolitan area, on the other hand, 
has elected to handle sewage collection and treatment problems with 
some limited exceptions on an individual jurisdictional basis. As a 
result, there now has come into existence a multiplicity of sewage 
collection systems and treatment plants operated by almost as many 
separate agencies. Most of these plants are of recent construction. 
Operation, for the most part, is quite good. The Alexandria sewage 
system, similar to that of the District of Columbia, has a number of 
combined sewage overflows which discharge directly into the Potomac 
River during rains. 
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PRINCIPAL SEWAGE DISPOSAL AND WATER FOLLUTION PROBLEMS FACING 
THE METROPOLITAN AREA 


There may have been some immediate financial advantages for the 
individual jurisdictions in the 1954 decision by the northern Virginia 
segment of the Washington metropolitan area to pursue a course for 
constructing multiple system and treatment plants, but it was un- 
fortunate for the area as a whole. Ultimately, the plan will work to 
the detriment of the various jurisdictions. The rapid growth of the 
area has already surpassed many of the basic populations assumptions 
upon which the systems were designed. The northern Virginia com- 
munities considered and rejected the possibility of cooperating in the 
creation of a regional system that would convey almost all the sewage 
across the Potomac River to the District of Columbia plant, which 
would be enlarged. Their decision to reject consolidation was based 
on two primary conclusions: (1) The most economical solution to 
the sewage ahaa was for each jurisdiction with minor exceptions 
to construct and maintain its own system; and (2) there would be no 
difference in effect on the Potomac River if the sewage effluent from 
Virginia were discharged at many points, rather than at the single 
point. 

Reexamination of the local systems approach is warranted in view 
of the fact that there is only a slight difference in the estimated cost 
of the consolidated as against the separate systems, and secondly, the 
discharge of treated sewage in the downstream portion of the area 
would reduce the residence time of sewage in the metropolitan area. 
This would increase the capacity of the Potomac to assimilate pollution. 

More important are the effects of establishing a pattern of multiple 
discharges which increasingly commits the future. The plans to be 
constructed are not considered as serving temporarily until consoli- 
dation can be effected. As the population increases, the plants are 
enlarged and new plants are built, in turn to be enlarged. The 
growth of population alone justifies the review of the matter. Tre- 
mendous expenses may be incurred unless construction is planned with 
an eye toward the day when, because of the quantities of sewage 
generated, consolidation would no longer be an alternative, but the 
only solution. Experience has shown that one or two central treat- 
ment plants would function more efficiently and economically than a 
large number of plants. 

The feasibility of a planned gradual transition to a consolidated 
system as segments become overloaded should be explored. This 
could be accomplished by establishing a single sanitary authority for 
the entire Washington metropolitan area. Creation of one sanitary 
district for the northern Virginia portion of the metropolitan area 
coordinated with the District of Columbia and the Washington 
Suburban Sanitary District, might provide the best solution. Expan- 
sion of the functions and power of the Interstate Commission on the 
Potomac River Basin to enable it to act as the authority or coordi- 
nating agency, is another possibility. Other responsibilities could be 
assigned to a metropolitan sanitary authority. 

The rate of housing development threatens encroachment of sewage 
discharges near and above both water supply intake locations at 
Great Falls and Little Falls. This encroachment has already begun 
at upstream locations remote from existing sewage systems. Examples 
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include Atomic Energy Commission building at Germantown, Md., 
the CIA plan for Langley, Va., and the Bureau of Standards planned 
for Gaithersburg, and the Federal decision to construct a new airport 
at Chantilly. 

Adequate plans have not been developed for the satellite com- 
munities which will inevitably appear around these agencies. Unless 
action is initiated soon, the result will be the discharge of sewage into 
the Potomac upstream and within a short distance of one or both 
Washington water supply intakes. This is a major challenge to county 
and regional planning. Much greater coordination of planning and 
sewage programs is needed. 

It should be stressed that there is sufficient space close to existing 
sewage systems to contain comfortably several times the present 
population of Washington without requiring development of these 
remote areas. A coordinated enforcement program is probably the 
only way the threat can be safely met. Some arrangement should 
be made between the Federal Government and local authorities for 
thorough planning of proposed moves. 


SEWAGE CAPACITY OF THE POTOMAC 


This capacity of the Potomac to assimilate pollution without 
becoming degraded to an objectionable degree is the foundation for 
all sewage treatment designs. The pollution load should obviously 
be reduced to this level before being discharged in the river. As the 
total population and sewage flow of the metropolitan area increases, 
higher and higher degrees of treatment are required to meet this 
limiting capacity. 

The Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin cautioned 
that the yardstick by which previous values had been determined, 
the biochemical oxygen demand, cannot be regarded as a valid meas- 
ure for treatment design in the Washington metropolitan area. The 
actual capacity of the river is believed to be considerably below the 
values cited by the studies as equal to the raw sewage from 600,000 
persons or 500,000 persons. The future may bring even lower assimi- 
lating capacities if the river flats continue to be filled in by shore im- 
provements. Theories have been expressed that the Potomac will 
ultimately be fertilized to the point where intensive algal and other 
biological growths will develop, bringing with them highly objection- 
able conditions similar to those of sewage pollution. As the solution 
to this problem, construction of an outfall to the Chesapeake Bay has 
been proposed. Treated sewage from the metropolitan area and 
counties south of Washington would be pumped through the struc- 
ture. It is believed that the larger quantity of receiving water in the 
bay will preclude any objectionable condition arising there. The 
fertilizer may have a beneficial effect on fish and shellfish. 


PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 


Sewage disposal and water polution control planning in the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area has followed a pattern of undertaking suc- 
cessive short-range construction projects. Works have been built 
which acknowledgedly would be rendered inadequate in relatively few 
years by the relentless march of population. The plans usually pro- 
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vide that when this occurs the work shall be extended to accommodate 
another limited period, - 

Sewers are long-life structures and therefore deserve objective long- 
range planning. Properly built conduits have a low annual cost be- 
cause they may be amortized over 100 years. In Washington there 
are many lines over 50 years old in good condition. 

Unless equitable and satisfactory means of financing are established 
throughout the metropolitan area, it will be unrealistic to expect any- 
thing other than piecemeal projects to abate pollution. 


A METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL PROGRAM FOR THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
REGION 


Access to reliable statistical information, on an areawide basis, 
is essential for development programs. Facts control decisions. 
Furnishing the data for metropolitan planning and decisionmaking 
will require changes in existing Federal statistical procedures, the 
coordination of much that is now being done by local public and 
private agencies, and some new activities of collection and interpre- 
tation. From the standpoint of area growth, water supply and 
pollution, transportation and highways, and economic development 
are the areas in which a statistical program is most essential. 


MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Congress should authorize the development of a statistical 
program for the Washington metropolitan area that would provide 
data needed for areawide planning. Congress should also create 
an agency to develop and conduct a statistical program including the 
following functions: (a) Coordination of area data now collected by 
Federal, State, and local agencies of government and by private 
firms and organizations; (6) assistance to other agencies in developing 
area statistical activities; (c) collection of primary data; (d) central 
statistical services, including data processing when these are other- 
wise unavailable or inadequate; and (e) a central repository and 
index of statistical information. 

2. All agencies and interests requiring data for small geographic 
areas should utilize common units of measurement. 

3. The U.S. Bureau of the Census should be asked for enumerations 
of the population of the metropolitan area on a 5-year, rather than 
10-year basis. 

4. Feasibility of establishing a land use and housing inventory 
should be explored. 

5. Before entering a program of data collection for transportation 
planning, available data should be evaluated. 

6. In the field of water and sanitation, where statistical data is 
growing in volume and importance, and the needs for coordination 
and comparability are becoming imperative, the recommended 
statistical agency should assume this task. Among the data needs 
in the water field, emphasis should be given to such neglected fields as 
the collection of data essential for determining the potentialities of 
groundwater as a component of the metropolitan area’s future water 
supply. 
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A STATISTICAL PROGRAM FOR TRANSPORTATION AND HIGHWAYS 


Highway engineers urge bigger and better highways, while transit 
officials and some traffic consultants contend for rapid transit systems. 
Underlying these contrasting notions is a constantly changing geo- 
graphic setting within which alternative transportation facilities must 
be considered. Explosive residential expansion of outlying areas 
continues at a breakneck pace, while large Government agencies 
“disperse” and new commercial and industrial enterprises develop in 
formerly remote sections of the suburban fringe. Stagnant or dying 
areas of the central city are being redeveloped, frequently altering the 
conditions for which transportation facilities must be conceived. 
These dynamic elements are in part the result of current difficulties 
with transportation services and in part the cause of new ones. 

The premise for a statistical program would be that the transporta- 
tion system must reflect, rather than determine, changing conditions 
of land use, economic development, and public demand, and be adapted 
to them. The finddmnentel iatuds of policy for which data are neces- 
sary can be readily stated: “What kind of a transportation system is 
needed for the community 5, 10, or 25 years from now? How will, or 
should, it be distributed among competing methods, such as private 
automobiles, buses, and other motor ahician on highways; rapid 
transit via rail, subway, rivers, and other methods. And, especially, 
how is it to be geographically distributed within the area?”’ 

Data must be developed which will throw light on the overall 
potential demand for transportation between various points in the 
metropolitan area, the major determinants of total demand, and the 
relative demand for alternative means of transport and their determi- 
nants. Great emphasis in the accumulation of data must be given to 
periods of peak load and the growing impact of leisure time and 
recreation on weekend travel. 

The most important kinds of data needed are estimates that relate 
to the future numbers of trips generated from each geographic area, 
and for which they are made. The most important component of 
travel made during rush hour periods is commuting between home 
and work. Therefore, in forecasting future traffic loads, great em- 
phasis must be placed on the future size and composition of employ- 
ment, its geographic location (and hours of work), and the residential 
location of employed persons. 

Traffic characteristics have proven to be pretty well correlated with 
employment; however, the major limitation of traffic demand pro- 
jections based upon employment is that future location of employment 
centers cannot be accurately predicted. These difficulties are com- 
plicated by large Federal agencies moves, not in accordance with any 
plan and without adequate advance notice, and the consequent in- 
ability of some localities to adhere to land use and zoning plans which 
have been decided upon. 

It is reasonable to assume that any important shift from private to 
public transportation would significantly lessen bottleneck problems 
and hence the demand for more highways, the construction of which 
seems usually to generate new traffic rather than to relieve congestion. 
Therefore, special attention should be given to collection and analysis 
of data seeking to ascertain the underlying psychological, sociological, 
and economic factors which affect and determine public attitudes 
toward and usage of private and public transportation. 
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Origin and destination surveys—-the traditional highway planning 
tool—can indicate present traffic-flow patterns only. Because simple 
expansion of origin-destination travel data cannot reflect anticipated 
changes such as new employment or new highways, they are generally 
inadequate when applied to growing areas not now represented by 
significant travel patterns. 

At least three of the important survey methods employed should be 
reevaluated and/or modified. First, commuting traffic patterns might 
be obtained more efficiently by a sample of business establishments 
rather than of households. Second, the reliability of origin-destination 
data can be improved by tightening up the sampling procedures cur- 
rently used. Third, and most important, the geographic division of 
the metropolitan area into traffic districts and zones should be thor- 
oughly reevaluated. There is no point in obtaining more geographic 
detail than is consistent with the sensitivity of the other data. Im- 
provements in transportation forecasts accordingly hinge on efforts 
to make land-use plans stand up for longer periods of time. 


DATA FOR PLANNING ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The scope and complexity of economic development issues are so 
great that the types of information useful for their resolution are al- 
most without limit. 

An important limitation of census-population data for rapidly 
growing areas is the gross inadequacy of 10-vear intervals between 
enumerations. 

Local school systems and individual schools are obvious primary 
sources of data on school enrollment. Principal deficiencies include 
the lack of comparative data for private and parochial school enroll- 
ments and the varying frequency and detail of published data. 

A regionwide statistical organization should develop statistical 
units, oriented as much as possible to major shopping districts, for 
which census data could be separately classified. 

The level of family income is one of the most important facts about 
people for purposes of economic, social, and market analysis. Real- 
estate assessment or rentals, occupation, education, and job position, 
all of which offer possibilities of estimating family income levels might 
be analyzed by specialized statistical techniques. Income and wage 
data cover a very substantial proportion of total wage and salary 
income in the area. 

A regionwide statistical program could effectively work toward the 
improvement of available employment and labor-force information 
in three major respects: extending coverage to groups not presently 
included (such as employees of international and foreign organiza- 
tions) ; increasing the amount of geographical detail shown in reported 
data, and increasing the frequency of compilation by those groups 
for whom information is available only on an annual basis. 

Land use and housing data on the use of land are perhaps the most 
vital for the many decisions which have to be made. Unfortunately, 
more information is available than there are methods for maintaining 
it on a systematic basis. Furthermore, most data appear to be in raw 
or visual form, thereby reducing their value for statistical purposes. 
Two approaches seem especially worthy of consideration. The feasi- 
bility of machine processing to maintain a continuing inventory of 
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land use and housing data should be explored. If such a system is not 
feasible, these data should be periodically collected on an areawide 
basis. 


STATISTICAL PROGRAM ON WATER SUPPLY AND POLLUTION 


There are three major policy issues respecting water, toward which 
a statistical program could effectively be directed: 

(a) How much water is available to the metropolitan area to supply 
present and anticipated requirements? 

(6) What is the present and potential demand for available water? 

(c) How serious are the effects of pollution and other factors on the 
quality of our available water? 

Knowledge is needed of the short-term, seasonal, annual, cyclical, 
and long-run changes in the water supply. Data is needed concerning 
water consumption, classified by types of users and correlated with 
growth trends for each group. This would help pinpoint the nature 
and the potential increases in water demand. 

Water quality is significant not only for the maintenance of an 
effective water supply but also for recreation, navigation, the propa- 
gation and survival of fish and other water life and aesthetics. The 
leading problem of water quality for which data are needed in pol- 
lution. 

Systematic analysis of water taken from carefully selected stations 
can help to locate particular problem areas and to indicate water 
quality trends. Data on rates of siltation at various river points are 
essential. 

Long-term flow data are available for surface water sources of 
supply, principally from the records of the Geological Survey. 

owever, with the prospect of greatly increased diversion of water 
from the upper portions of the Potomac for industrial, agricultural, 
and residential purposes, methods must be developed for accurately 
measuring or estimating the amounts of water diverted. There is no 
adequate information about ground-water supplies. 

Projections of future water demand in the Washington metropolitan 
area require data on population, housing, land use, and economic 
development trends as a basis for estimating the number and types 
of units requiring water. 

Under the overall guidance of the Interstate Commission on the 
Potomac River Basin, stream-sampling stations have been operated 
by several agencies on a regular basis in the metropolitan area at 
strategic points on the Potomac River and its tributaries. Siltation 
is an important ingredient of pollution for which hardly any data are 
available. There is great need for improved coordination of sampling 
activities. Sampling is technically difficult in the Potomac because 
of its tidal characteristics, but it would be greatly improved if a device 
were available for continuous recording of desired information at speci- 
fied points. 


ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF A STATISTICAL UNIT FOR THE 
WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA 


A new agency should be established for collection, processing, and 
analysis of data for the area. It should have unlimited scope for 
statistical planning and coordination. Its “‘control’’ over the statisti- 
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cal activities of other agencies would be in the form of technical 
influence. It should- have the following functions: 

(1) It should serve as the statistical coordinator for information 
pertaining to all or parts of the area embracing data collected by Fed- 
eral agencies, by the District of Columbia, the States of Maryland 
and Virginia, counties and cities of those States within the area, other 
minor civil divisions, and business and other private agencies. 

(2) It should standardize the data-collection activities of local 
jurisdictions; the concepts, categories and definitions employed; the 
tabulations, if any, made; the timing and frequency of the collections; 
and the areal or other units for which reported. 

(3) It should persuade other agencies within the area to undertake 
needed collections of statistical data or the statistical processing of 
information which they have obtained for more limited purposes that 
could yield wider values. 

(4) It should search for unpublished and/or unprocessed informa- 
tion that would be useful for area planning or other purposes additional 
to those that they may already have served. 

(5) It should maintain an inventory of data and the location and 
character of data sources. 

(6) It should be expected to promote data collection by other 
bodies; or failing this to have the facilities to make its own collection. 

(7) It should provide central services, especially data processing. 

(8) By becoming a central repository of knowledge about the infor- 
mation available for the Washington metropolitan area, the agency 
will be in a better position than any other to analyze and interpret the 
problems and trends the data may disclose. 


Economic DEVELOPMENT IN THE WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA 


This report is to establish a framework within which problems 
of local economic development might be considered. It provides a 
perspective for the present economic base and its potential develop- 
ment, and of the big issues of economic development facing the 
community. There is fairly wide agreement on the following basic 
points about the metropolitan economy between now and 1980: 

1. The area’s population will continue to climb rapidly to 1980. 

2. The Federal Government will continue to be the dominant 
economic factor. 

3. Other sectors of the economy will gain. 

4. The local consumer oriented service industries will continue 
to occupy the largest role in the non-Government categories. 

5. Washington’s national capital functions will remain a major 
prop in the area’s economic structure. 

6. Manufacturing will come to occupy a major role posing a 
significant change in the local economic base. 

7. Wholesale trade will substantially increase in importance. 

8. The Potomac River port will also increase in importance 
as an adjunct to industrial diversification in the area. 

In addition to these trends it is expected that most residential 
expansion will occur in suburban areas, with extensions of continuous 
growth in all directions. High income families will tend to shift to 
the suburbs, and low income concentrations will be within the core 
area of the District of Columbia. A large number of nonresidential 
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activities will be scattered throughout the suburbs, creating a need 
for: (1) Careful planning to make available the required industrial 
and commercial tracts; (2) some balance in the location of taxpaying 
enterprises within jurisdictions faced with the heaviest service loads; 
(3) coordination of local government projects making demands on 
the area’s basic resources; (4) development of an efficient, high speed, 
metropolitan transportation network. 

A particularly important aspect of the area’s physical development 
is the prospective decentralization of major Federal agencies whose 
properties are not taxed by the local governments and whose activities 
generate tremendous adjacent residential growth with its demand for 
the full range of municipal services. 

Although the indicated expansion and diversification of the economy 
promises new revenue sources to help finance the expanded services, 
if the impact of growth is uneven throughout the area adverse con- 
sequences in certain jurisdictions can result. The metropolitan area 
faces increased specialization in the spatial arrangement of its economic 
activities; therefore, some sections will need careful planning and 
redevelopment if they are to meet the demands upon them. The 
area’s expected economic growth is generally consistent with sound 
land-use development. Finally, there will be much closer economic 
linkage between Washington and Baltimore than at present. 

To a greater extent than elsewhere, local governments in the 
Washington area have a more acute problem in providing needed 
public facilities and improvements because: (1) National capital 
functions spur more rapid residential expansion; (2) the industrial 
tax base in the years immediately ahead will remain relatively low; 
(3) the dominant employer enjoys tax-free status. 

Washington also shares the universal problems of downtown 
deterioration and the costly requirement of maintaining itself as a 
showplace for the Nation. However, the Washington area is in a 
better position to build an efficient and esthetically pleasing metro- 

olitan region than any area in the United States if the policies of the 
‘ederal Government, largest employer and landowner in the area, 
ean be properly coordinated. 

Of all the leading metropolitan areas, the Washington economy 
alone remains basically unifunctional. Federal employment is a 
solid base for the metropolitan economy, accounting for 37 percent 
of the area’s entire work force. This is the largest proportion of 
total employment represented by a single industry in any major 
metropolitan area. However, because the forces that created diversi- 
fied metropolitan economies in other areas are at work here, Wash- 
ington’s future economy may take on a new shape. 

he impact of the Federal Government on the area’s physical 
pattern has been felt outside the District. The Government has 
scattered its agencies throughout the suburbs in addition to main- 
taining a tremendcus downtown concentration. This distribution 
reflects many factors other than civil defense. Growth has created 
problems, as well as opportunities for local communities. 

Increased urbanization and mobility have brought about important 
changes in the arrangement of urban land uses in American cities, 
accompanied by new specialization of functions throughout the 
urban complex. 

The function of suburbia has been primarily one of absorbing the 
net increase in the urban population, and providing locations for 
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related retail trades and industry which needs large sites for its 
sprawling plants. This specialization has posed tremendous prob- 
lems. Vast areas of U.S. cities are in transition. From the stand- 
point of economics, these land-use changes have two opposite impli- 
cations. On the one hand, they constitute an adaptation and 
accommodation to the needs of America’s new urban economy. On 
the other hand, they mean losses in value for downtown or inter- 
mediate property, inflation of suburban values, rising costs from 
congestion, and higher costs of governmental services. 

The forces affecting the growth of urban America have been felt 
with full impact in the Washington area. Of the half million popula- 
tion increase between 1950 and 1958, 88 percent occurred in suburban 
Maryland and Virginia, outside the District. Today, approximately 
one-third of all Federal civilian employees in the area are located out- 
side the District of Columbia in Maryland and Virginia. Additional 
large-scale decentralization is now in the planning stage. Downtown 
Washington is becoming increasingly specialized. It heuses the main 
Government headquarters, the complex of office activi‘ies related to 
Government functions, national shrines, and supporting facilities to 
accommodate the daytime office worker and visitors. Expansion in 
National Capital activities has recently been so great that downtown 
congestion has mounted in the face of decentralization. 

While the primary responsibility of the Federal Government is for 
the District of Columbia, it also has a responsibility and opportunit 
to make the entire region efficient, workable, and dconceinedin: sound, 
as its policies and activities provide the key elements in shaping the 
area’s pattern of economic and physical development. 


THE NEW ECONOMIC PATTERN 


A new economic pattern is emerging. It will bulwark, not conflict 
with, the continuing predominant role of Federal operations. This 
economic pattern will be shaped by the existence of a strong consumer 
market, mobility of industry, proximity to Baltimore, and accessibility 
to an untapped hinterland market. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL FUNCTIONS 


Between now and 1980, Federal employment will drop from 37 
percent to about one-fourth of the area’s nonfarm civilian employ- 
ment. Activities other than those supported by direct participation 
of the Federal Government in the local economy include: (1) tourism; 
(2) specialized services, such as headquarters for professional and 
trade associations; (3) international activities. 


MANUFACTURING AND DISTRIBUTION 


Manufacturing employment in Metropolitan Washington now 
constitutes only 4 percent of the active work force. The abe 
manufacturing industry in the area is printing and publishing. Next 
in order are food and instruments. A huge potential for local manu- 
facturing does exist in the Washington area. Factory employment 
might well expand from its present level of only about 27,000 persons, 
to 130,000 or 140,000 in 1980. Two factors make these projections 
realistic and reasonable. One is the expanding consumer market. 
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The other is the changing character of U.S. manufacturing, its new 
products and processes, its interdependent nature, preference of 
consumer industries for location near market, and the critical im- 
portance of transportation. 

The indications are that Metropolitan Washington faces an immi- 
nent breakthrough in industrial development. The network of 
expressways and rail connections and the physical merger of Wash- 
ington and Baltimore economies will establish a massive consumer 
market and otherwise stimulate a high degree of expansion in the 
regional economy. 

A conservative estimate of additional manufacturing employees 
needed to man the jobs in the Washington-Baltimore area by 1980 
would be approximately 200,000 workers, nearly double the existing 
factory labor force in the combined metropolitan areas. It is as- 
sumed that half of these additional factory workers will be located in 
new plants within the limits of the Washington metropolitan area. 
The kinds of industrial development predicted are final assembly 
operations, heavy bulk to market operations, particularly for the 
construction industry, apparel and other fashion market industries, 
some export industries, and industries related to scientific research 
and development. Branch and merchant wholesaling will also be 
expanded. The most important negative factor will be congestion 
and its effect upon plant to plant, and plant to consumer transpor- 
tation. 

A supporting rather than a basic role would be played by a Potomac 
port. Considerations of Potomac development should be cast within 
the broader perspective of the Washington-Baltimore region. The 
Potomac River port facilities, however, could be a strong factor in 
future industrialization. 

Next to the Federal Government, retail trade accounts for the 
largest number of employees in any industrial category, approxi- 
mately 110,000. There has been sharp expansion in suburban sales 
in major shoppers’ goods stores, general merchandise stores, and ap- 
parel, accessory, furniture, home furnishing, and appliance stores. 
This represents one of the most drastic shifts in retail sales that has 
taken place in any metropolitan area. This reflects the pull of un- 
usually strong suburban markets and the push of downtown conges- 
tion. In downtown Washington overall sales were dropping between 
1948 and 1954, but sales in convenience-foods sales stores and mis- 
cellaneous specialty shops were rising sharply. This differs from the 
trend in most central cities. This is attributed to the daytime ac- 
tivity created by the Federal Government and by the large number 
of out-of-city visitors. No central city in the United States has 
stronger potential support for its downtown activities than the 
Federal City. 

The potential for urban renewal is virtually untested. Its economic 
importance is now generally recognized. It provides a means for re- 
creating the central city in line with its functional needs. Through 
urban renewal, public and private funds can be channeled into blighted 
areas that are needed for the proper development of the Federal City. 
The Capital City and its region, however, lack both comprehensive 
and specific plans making possible the use of urban redevelopment as 
a tool in shaping the future metropolis. The emphasis upon housing 
in redevelopment plans, and the underemphasis of the role of trans- 
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portation and growing economic activities that deserve central city 
locations, should be corrected. Most of ail, a stronger metropolitan 
framework for redevelopment and urban renewal should be created 
to illuminate both the needs of the central city and of the suburban 
areas. 

In recent years, Washington has experienced a significant develop- 
ment in international finance and banking. This growth is likely to 
continue. 

SUMMARY 


The character of the economy is shaped by three main elements: 
the Federal Government, related National Capital activities, and 
supporting consumer oriented functions. The economy will be 
strencthened by new manufacturing, processing, and distribution 
activities. Prince Georges County is already the metropolitan area’s 
fastest growing industrial area. There is even a possibility of heavy 
industry development on either or both banks of the Potomac south 
of Metropolitan Washington. The core area of downtown Washington 
will need room for a vast expansion of its National Capital functions. 

Between now and 1980, Metropolitan Washington wil) have to 
find room for 300,000 new additional dwelling units. Near-in 
residential sections provide opportunities for large-scale redevelop- 
ment and even larger scale rehabilitation to maintain a supply of 
housing for those desiring central location or those unable to afford 
suburban homes. 


Major problems 

Three sets of problems are framed by the emerging pattern: 

(1) The potential impact of the area’s indicated growth on its 
most valuable and limited natural resouree—water. 

(2) The adequacy of transportation, the key to metropolitan area 
unity. 

(3) The impact of the indicated expansion on demands for new 
services and facilities and on the ability of local governments to provide 
the needed public services. The impact will involve more than 
finance—the compatibility of land uses, the protection of property 
interests, the control of speculation, the careful planning of streets 
and highways, the appropriate utilization of available local labor, 
and the coordination of the efforts of the various jurisdictions involved. 
The fiscal problem is made more acute in Washington than in most 
places because the main generator of suburban growth, the main 
distributor of employment centers in the suburbs—the Federal 
Government—is nowhere a property taxpayer. With even greater 
decentralization of Federal agencies anticipated in the future, the 
Federal City is becoming the Federal region, and the fiscal problem 
is transferred on a large scale to the outlying counties. 


Basic issues 
The basic issues of development may be stated as follows: 

1. Is the expected economic development compatible with the 
character of the National Capital and the essential public and 
private functions related to the seat of Federal Government 

2. Is the indicated development economically advantageous to 
the metropolitan area 
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3. What alternative directions might Federal policy take to 
guide the area’s physical development to maintain compatibility 
with the Federal interest, assure the efficiency of the area, and 
provide economic stability for the local jurisdictions 

The area’s indicated pattern of economic development should be 
compatible with the preeminent objective to maintain Washington as 
a beautiful and efficient National Capital. The type of development 
indicated is in the light industrial categories of manufacturing, proc- 
essing, and distributing. The most urgent need in the preservation 
of the Federal character of the District is use of the urban renewal in 
the central area. Serious concern for the Federal City should express 
itself in an effective urban renewal program to modernize the central 
area. Renewal should not be used merely to solve the housing 
problem. 

The widespread decentralization of Federal agencies throughout the 
metropolitan area necessitates broadening the concept of the Federal 
City to embrace the region. Incompatibility could result from the 
effects of Federal policies in the area. Federal decentralization gen- 
erates new demands upon local governments to provide services for 
the new residential areas stimulated. To meet these requirements, 
new revenue-producing nonresidential development is needed. In- 
dustrial development can, therefore, be a major force for economic 
balance. Safeguards against adverse effects of industrialization upon 
residential development are to be found in strong planning and zoning 
programs in each local community. 

The Federal Government has the key role in establishing an orderly 
development pattern in the area as the largest employer and the 
largest landowner in the region. In carrying out this unique role, the 
Federal Government can help make the Federal region, as well as 
the Federal City, a model for all America. At issue is the pattern 
of land development that should take place. Through the location 
of its decentralized agencies and the use of its large landholdings, the 
Federal Government could be a major factor in creating a different 
kind of pattern in the Washington area. In the past, it has taken 
the narrow view. New Federal installations can be planned as the 
nucleus around which efficient, economical, and balanced communities 
can be developed. 

The development of a Federal policy affecting the Government’s 
direct interest in the large Federal region would require coordination 
among a variety of Federal agencies; the marshaling of these powers 
and interests is urgently needed—and possible. 

Beyond the Federal interests, however, and within a clear regional 
framework, the job of developing and operating an enlarged metro- 
politan area rests with the local governments. ‘The principal Federal 
interest, therefore, should be to help these governments meet the 
problems that face them. The Washington metropolitan area has 
no specialized metropolitan program of its own and, with its core in 
the District of Columbia, is unrelated to the economic focus in either 
Maryland or Virginia. 

A special factor is the fiscal ability of local governments adequately 
to provide public facilities and services necessary for economic develop- 
ment. Paradoxically, those areas less able to provide needed services 
are, for the same reason, less likely to attract development. However, 
the problem of fiscal needs goes beyond economic development alone. 
Its solution must be approached on a metropolitan area hasis. 
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Programs for areawide economic development have had only a 
minimum motivation. The Washington region lacks a public agency 
concerned with economic development, with functions ee to 
those exercised by the development commissions.of nearly every state. 
Programs for economic development in Metropolitan fie a 
must be measured against the needs and opportunities of the indicated 
future growth pattern. 

The needs of the area may be discussed in terms of research, physi- 
cal facilities, and finance. The basic technical studies of the area’s 
economy, if handled as a metropolitan area program, would help all 
local jurisdictions. The importance of a vigorous program of research 
and information on an areawide comprehensive basis cannot be over- 
emphasized. An effective areawide research program would include 
studies of the economic base of the Washington area; those industries 
for which the Washington area would offer definite advantages, and 
which would be most advantageous to the area; studies of the best 
potential use of local labor and natural resources; space requirements 
of potential new industry and space which can be made available for 
development; special development projects for the port and airports; 
need for warehouse districts and shell building space for new growth 
industries; economic studies for urban renewal and fiscal analysis for 
local governments. The research program should maintain a con- 
tinuing inventory of basic metropolitan area statistics for the use of 
public and private agencies in promotional and development activi- 
ties. A research staff should be set up with an adequate budget in the 
official regional planning agency. 

on requirements for economic development can be grouped as 
follows: 

(1) Regular government facilities and utilities, including water and 
sewer systems, streets, schools, parks, and libraries. 

(2) Special purpose public facilities, including such things as port 
facilities, farmers markets, industrial districts, ete. 

(3) Privately developed facilities for the public interests. These 
include merchandise marts, warehouses, industrial districts, and in- 
dustrial parks, which are often undertaken by private enterprise. 

(4) Private industrial facilities built for occupancy by individual 
industrial firms, usually with their own money or credit from private 
sources, 

The fiscal problems involved in the extension of the regular public 
facilities would not require any specialized metropolitan agency. The 
responsibility of providing the necessary public facilities and improve- 
ments for the expanding metropolitan area rests primarily with the 
local governments. However, there is a need for an areawide agency 
to purchase and develop land for uses in line with a longrun plan of 
economic development. 

The program of advance land buying would insure the availability 
of suitable land at strategic places and times in the longrun develop- 
ment schedule for the area. This program could be used to assure 
the proper development of the region. Land not used could be sold. 
Properly coordinated with the location of major Federal employment 
centers and tied into specific projects for the commercial or industrial 
development, this program could provide the basis for new towns in 
preselected outlying locations. 

A regional development authority could be created jointly by the 
States of Virginia and Maryland and the Federal Government, and 
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operated by a board representative of the local jurisdictions within 
the metropolitan area. As part of its land purchase and development 
activity it could set up industrial districts which later could be sold. 
The annual operating fund for the Regional Development Authority 
could be obtained from a tax levied in the metropolitan area, or from 
annual appropriations by the participating jurisdictions. Capital 
for specific development projects might be obtained from the sale of 
revenue bonds, or from a general capital fund established for use by 
other regional agencies, as well as by the new development authority. 
The specific role of the authority would be to insure the realization 
of the area’s economic development potential to assist the orderly 
enlargement in the fiscal resources of local jurisdictions to carry out 
the master physical plan for the region. 


Tue GoveRNING OF METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 


The fundamental aim of this report was to show how the capacity 
of local governments to deal with the new problems of the metropol- 
itan age may be increased, and how the metropolitan constituency 
may be enabled to determine its affairs in a democratic way. What 
are the prospects that existing governmental agencies can make the 
decisions and carry out the actions which will be needed to meet 
challenges with which the area is faced. What changes in govern- 
mental structure and relations between governmental bodies are 
called for. These are questions with which the report is concerned. 

First, it is assumed that principal units of local government in the 
area will successfully strive to maintain their separate identities and 
to perform a wide range of services. 


THE STRUCTURE OF GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN THE AREA 


Today, there are still only 67 units of government in the metro- 
politan region; only 7 exercise a substantially full range of govern- 
mental powers. This arrangement is more simple than that in many 
metropolitan areas. 

The particular complexity of the Washington pattern stems from 
differences in the nature of the governments in the area. The two 
States have widely different historical backgrounds. The forms of 
both governments differ, making adjustment to metropolitan condi- 
tions as difficult as anywhere in the country. 

Congress has exclusive lawmaking power over the Federal District. 
Agencies of the Federal Government, such as the Corps of Engineers, 
National Capital Parks, and the Public Health Service, provide many 
of the public services of the District. 

From the metropolitan point of view, the most significant thing 
about the District’s government is the absence, not just of self-govern- 
ment, but of a strong and responsible municipal political leadership, 
which can deal effectively and authoritatively with the responsible 
decisionmakers in neighboring jurisdictions. The District also sig- 
nificantly lacks the kind of industrial and financial leadership which 
has played an important role in revitalizmg the government and 
economy of some other cities. The largest employer, the Federal 
Government, has, unfortunately, until now failed to provide the 
Jeadership that it owes the city. 
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Of the many resulting governmental problems, the financial is the 
greatest. ‘lhe situation is worsened by the fact that the District does 
not obtain from its principal industry, the Federal Government, the 
income which any other city would obtain in tax revenues from an 
employer of comparable size. 

Montgomery County has a home-rule charter vesting local legisla- 
tive powers in a county council rather than in the State legislature. 
Prince Georges County operates under the commission form of gov- 
ernment. Fairfax and Arlington Counties operate under the optional 
forms law of Virginia, permitting Fairfax to have a county executive 
and Arlington County a county manager. 

The Maryland counties have been linked by their county leadership, 
but this is less true in the Virginia counties. The governments of 
cities and towns can be expected to show an unrelenting interest in 
retaining their prerogatives, and in expanding their functions whenever 
the county governments do not provide the kind and quality of serv- 
ices that their residents desire. 

There are two major intergovernmental agencies whose responsi- 
bilities extend throughout the entire region: the National Capital 
Regional Planning Council and the Interstate Commission on the 
Potomac River Basin.2 There are two major subregional agencies in 
Maryland: the Maryland National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission and the Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission. Both 
of these agencies are substantially strong and have independent 
sources of finance for carrying out their functions. On the Virginia 
side of the river, the major subregional agency is the Northern Vir- 
ginia Regional Planning and Economic Development Commission. 
It lecks the financial autonomy of its Maryland counterpart. Other 
regional agencies include Regional Juvenile Detention Commission 
for Northern Virginia, and the Northern Virginia Regional Park 
Authority. State agencies and departments play a major role in 
capital construction in the metropolitan area. They also supervise 
local agencies dealing in these matters. 

Federal agencies figure prominently in the government of the 
metropolitan area. First. they perform some functions for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, including water supply, planning, and park adminis- 
tration. Second, Federal programs have an important effect on every 
metropolitan area in the country, including this one, through approval 
of plans before allocating Federal aid. As the major landowner and 
employer, Federal decisions on location of new office buildings and 
other major installations are among the most critical factors in the 
growth of the region. 

The various parts of the Washington metropolitan area, however 
independent, are not uniform. Any proposals which seem to increase 
the welfare of the area as a whole without taking note of how the 
benefits and the costs are distributed among the different subdivisions 
are likely to be ruled out as politically unfeasible. 


THE RECORD OF GOVERNMENTAL ACTION ON AREA PROBLEMS 


Water is produced for almost all of the urbanized portions of the 
metropolitan area by two large producers (the Washington Aqueduct 
and the Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission) and two smaller 


8 An interstate Washington Metropolitan Area ba eer Commission has been approved by Maryland and 
Virginia Legislatures. 
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ones (Rockville and the Alexandria Water Co.). The only other 
water producers are the numerous small ones in Fairfax County. 
The area has thus realized a large share of the economies offered by 
the large-scale production of water, and it has gained some of the 
advantages that accompany the integrated planning and construction 
of waterworks. 

A larger degree of integration in water supply systems will prove 
economical, and, indeed, essential before long. This requires inte- 
gration or at least coordination of planning and construction of 
facilities on an areawide basis. There is now no agency or arrange- 
ment for planning and coordinating the construction of intakes and 
purification plants. This situation may lead to the construction of 
facilities that do not represent the most economical provision for 
the water needs of the area as a whole. There is no provision for 
regulating withdrawal of stream waters or allocating water in time 
of shortage. Each action between the District of Columbia supply 
and any of the Virginia systems is separately negotiated. 

The Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission operates the only 
distribution system in the Maryland suburbs, except for that of the 
city of Rockville. The distribution systems of Arlington County, 
the Alexandria Water Co., and the city of Falls Church have been 
extended into Fairfax County. There are emergency connections 
between each of the major contiguous systems in the area. 

Additional consolidation and coordination of water-distribution 
systems is called for. An integrated system is needed in Fairfax 
County. There is no organization or arrangement for allocating 
service areas to distribution systems or for regulating the rate of 

ublicly owned systems outside their own jurisdictional boundaries. 

here is no regular means for coordinating the extension of waterlines 
with land-use planning, highway programs, or other governmental 
functions. 

The Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission operates a collec- 
tion system throughout the Maryland surburbs, except for Rockville. 
Arlington County has extended its sewer system into parts of Fairfax 
County, under the agreement that also provides for extension of 
water service. Some sewer systems also serve properties just across 
their boundary lines. 

The principal deficiency in existing sewage collection facilities stems 
from the fact that there are only limited provisions for coordinating 
the extension of sewage lines with other public services. As in the 
case of waterline extensions, the most likely remedy would appear 
to require that plans for new sewer lines be referred to sattensl and 
subregional planning commissions which would have the power to 
offer recommendations on the plans, and, perhaps, to prove or dis- 
approve them. 

wage treatment is highly unified on the Maryland side of the 
Potomac and fragmented on the Virginia side, although an extensive 
series of contractual arrangements has served to unify the systems 
within each watershed on the Virginia shore. It may eventually 
be necessary to consolidate the Virginia treatment facilities and build 
major trunk sewers leading to a few treatment plants. If stronger 
organization for pollution control proves to be necessary, there are 
two alternatives open. 

1. Enactment of interstate compact giving regulatory powers over 
the causes of stream pollution to an interstate agency. 
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2. Use of a Federal instrumentality to regulate pollution. 

The Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin engages 
in data collection, research, and publicity on stream pollution and 
treatment of sewage and industrial wastes in the basin, working 
toward uniform laws and regulations on these subjects; and recom- 
mends to governmental bodies standards for the treatment of sewage 
and standards of stream purity. The commission is thus limited to 
pollution problems, and to the kinds of activity that can be under- 
taken with no regulatory powers. The Washington Metropolitan 
Regional Conference Committee on Water Supply and Pollution 
Abatement has been working toward agreement on the maximum 
amount of pollution that each jurisdiction in the metropolitan area 
may contribute to the Potomac, as a step toward reducing pollution 
to the levels agreed to by the Interstate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin. The National Capital Regional Planning Council has a 
committee on water supply and sewage treatment, which has been 
relatively inactive. 

It is too early to say whether adequate levels of water purity 
can be attained by the voluntary action of the local governments, 
working within the loose cooperative framework provided by these 
three bodies. 

At the very least a committee of local officials concerned with 
water resources and pollution control should meet regularly to effect 
as much voluntary coordination on the activities of the local agencies 
as is possible. 

Local governments have a great stake in the basin survey now being 
conducted by the Corps of Engineers, and in the development plan 
that will emerge from the survey. Local governments will need 
arrangements to inform themselves on proposals for multipurpose 
planning of the Potomac River Basin and to work toward a united 
stand on them and to express their desires. The Federal Government 
will have the responsibility for development plans of the river devised 
by the Corps of Engineers. There will be a place, however, for local 
participation in the continued operation and management of basin 
facilities, and it will be up to the local governments to decide upon 
building and operating some of the other major structures, such as 
sewage outfalls. 

While there has already been some significant experience in organ- 
izing to control storm waters within the local watersheds throughout 
the metropolitan area, it may be necessary to devise a closer and more 
continuing relationship between the local agencies responsible for 
public works, storm drainage, stream valley parks, and planning, as 
well as State and Federal agencies such as the State roads departments 
and soil conservation service. 

One of the most important governmental functions from the regional 
point of view is planning, including three phases: 

1. The preparation and adoption of comprehensive long-range 
plans which embrace all aspects of an area’s development. These 
plans are implemented in two ways, as follows: 

2. The regulation of private land use, primarily by means of 
zoning and subdivision control. 

3. The planning and coordination of land acquisition, land use, 
and construction by public agencies, including water and sewer 
facilities, highways, parks, schools, and so forth. In the Wash- 
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ington metropolitan area, Federal office buildings and other 
Federal installations must be added to this list. 

The Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission 
is empowered to prepare a “general plan for the physical develop- 
ment”’ of the regional district, which is official upon adoption by the 
commission. It has in past years adopted a highway plan and a park, 
school, and recreation plan. In 1958, it finally adopted a general 
plan for the regional district. The Northern Virginia Regional 
Planning and Economic Development Commission has the duty ‘‘to 
make and adopt a regional plan for the physical, economic, and social 
development of the region,” including Arlington, Fairfax, Loudoun, 
and Prince William Counties, the cities of Alexandria and Falls Church, 
and the town of Manassas. Work on a regional plan has proceeded 
slowly with services contributed by the local planning agencies and with 
the limited funds available to the commission. 

The National Capital Planning Commission’s planning interest is 
limited to the environs of Federal and District of Columbia building 
projects. The National Capital Regional Planning Council was 
authorized to prepare and adopt ‘‘a general plan for the development 
of the region.”” Lack of funds has so far prevented the commission 
from providing the council with adequate resources to prepare a 
general plan. There is frequent cooperation and consultation among 
the planning commissions of the area. 

Long-range comprehensive plans are a much needed foundation for 
the healthy growth of the Washington metropolitan area. ‘The 
making of such plans requires fundamental decisions as to what kind 
of national capital region we shall have. The first step, the making 
of decisions as to the kind of community shal shall be, calls for partici- 
pation by every segment of the community and especially by the 
governing officials who possess so many powers needed to give effect 
to these decisions. In the absence of any conscious guiding decisions, 
the planning agencies have proceeded with the second step, the 
preparation of comprehensive plans. Inadequate funds and the 
demands of more immediate duties, rather than organizational 
deficiencies, seem to have been the principal obstacles to the speedier 
preparation of comprehensive plans by the Maryland, Virginia, and 
regional planning agencies. 


ZONING AND SUBDIVISION CONTROL 


Functions remain in the hands of the local planning commissions 
and governing bodies in Virginia. The Maryland-National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission adopts zoning ordinances and maps 
applying to its regional district, which become official on adoption 
by the governing bodies of the two counties. The commission makes 
recommendations to the governing bodies on each request for a 
zoning map amendment. It has concurrent power with the county 
governing bodies to adopt subdivision regulations, and it approves 
subdivision plats. The National Capital Regional Planning Council 
has no zoning powers. However, it can make recommendations to 
the member jurisdictions on the character of land use within their 
territory. The zoning bodies of the area engage in some exchange of 
information on policies and enforcement practices. 
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Since zoning is an exercise of the State’s police power vested by 
law in the governing body or some other agency of each local juris- 
diction, it could not be exercised by a regional body unless the States 
were to delegate such authority by compact. Regional plans will be 
no better than the implementing action of the local governments. It 
is an open question whether sucb action can be relied on to achieve 
regional objectives when these conflict with local interests as expressed 
by local governing bodies. 

Among the most important subjects for areawide action would be 
the regulation of land use along new major highways and the control of 
development in areas draining into water intakes. As a first step, the 
Washington Metropolitan Regional Conference might work toward 
agreement of the local governing officials on some of the more impor- 
tant questions of zoning policy. 

Agencies of the Federal and District of Columbia governments must 
submit plans for developments and projects in the National Capital 
region to the National Capital Planning Commission. Maryland 
statutes require the submission to the Maryland-National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission of all proposals for roads, buildings, 
and other public projects (including Federal projects) in the Maryland- 
Washington eokenal district. The agency making the proposal is not 
required to follow the recommendations of the planning commission. 
There is no mandatory referral of projects to the Northern Virginia 
Regional Planning and Economic Development Commission, but that 
agency has taken an active part in the consideration of numerous 
projects proposed for its territory. 

The principal shortcoming of the arrangements for coordinating 
public projects lies in the fact that the agencies proposing such 
developments, frequently Federal agencies, have made far reaching 
plans before first consulting with the planning agencies who have 
entered the picture too late to exert much influence on the final deci- 
sion. More effective coordination of public improvements, especially 
Federal building projects, is a highly desirable regional objective. 
Improved planning of public projects could be promoted if departments 
of the Federal, State, and local governments were required to consult 
with the appropriate planning agencies when new projects are in the 
early stages of planning. This might be assured by requiring that all 
proposals for new projects by Federal agencies in the area be cleared 
through an office immediately under the President. Second, the 
planning commissioners might be given authority to approve or dis- 
approve proposals rather than simply offer comments that the operat- 
ing agencies and free to ignore. 

As vacant lands are being rapidly developed throughout the 
region, it may prove desirable to provide for the reservation or ad- 
vance acquisition of land on a regional basis. Establishment of a 
regional development authority to acquire land for a wide range of 
purposes and to develop industrial sites has been proposed. 

Plans can be implemented by the acquisition and redevelopment of 
blighted land, as well as by acquisition of land in undeveloped territory. 

The use of redevelopment powers on vacant land is also an impor- 
tant line of future action. There are now redevelopment agencies in 
the District of Columbia and Alexandria. There has been little 
areawide consideration of redevelopment programs, but as such 
programs are launched in additional jurisdictions, there may be a 
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need for the establishment of relations among redevelopment agencies. 
Cooperation in this field might take place under the auspices of the 
The National Capital Regional Planning Council. 

The regional and subregional planning agencies engage in a limited 
amount of research and analysis relating to their special functions. 
The National Capital Regional Planning Council appears to be the 
logical place in which to vest such a responsibility. 

With the increasing interest in economic development, there is a 
place for cooperative action through a regional agency to perform 
those functions in which the subdivisions of the area are not neces- 
sarily in competition with one another, such as research and publicity. 
A committee representing governments and private business, financed 
by contributions from both sources, could perform such a function. 
Another possible kind of areawide economic development organi- 
zation would be an authority for the acquisition and development of 
industrial sites. 

There are frequent consultations among the staff personnel of the 
District of Columbia and State highway departments and the Bureau 
of Public Roads in the course of planning and building major arteries 
and the county and city public works departments are brought in on 
matters concerning them. Many of the most controversial issues in 
the development of the area have centered on highway and bridge 
location, with the various interested agencies becoming publicly com- 
mitted to conflicting policies and in several cases a final decision has 
only been reached by the intervention of Congress. The principal 
cooperative venture in the Washington area has been carried out under 
the direction of the Metropolitan Washington Regional Highway 
Planning Committee, composed of one representative each from the 
highway departments of the District of Columbia, Maryland, and 
Virginia, the Bureau of Public Roads, the transportation officer of the 
Military District of Washington, the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission, and local transit interests. Indeed, the decisions on high- 
ways are of such overriding importance to the healthy growth of the 
region that cooperation in highway planning might well be assigned 
to a new committee representing governing officials and planning 
agencies with the necessary staff work being contributed by both high- 
way and planning agencies, while the Regional Highway Planning 
Committee would be left to carry on its present work of survey and 
analysis. 

A regional authority to build highways, as well as other public 
works, has been proposed and might be useful. Such an agency 


would represent a radical departure from the present organizational 
pattern. 


TRAFFIC CONTROL AND MOTOR VEHICLE ADMINISTRATION 


There have been a large number of successful areawide cooperative 
activities in this field. Most of these accomplishments have taken 
place under the auspices of the Metropolitan Area Traffic Council and 
its committees. The council is an outstanding example of effective 
cooperative action, on a continuing and well-organized basis. Per- 
haps the most important contribution that could be made toward 
more effective areawide action in this field would be to give the council 
a full-time executive director and provide him with the small staff 
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and the funds needed to further the work of the council. 'The member 
governments should explicitly recognize the responsibility for financial 
support of the Metropolitan Area Traffic Council as a continuing 
otlnndion, Some aspects of traffic and motor vehicle regulation may 
call for new forms of organization in the metropolitan area, especially 
if it proves impossible to obtain much needed uniformity in State 
laws. One possibility would be to secure State enactments governing 
the portions of the States lying in the Washington metropolitan area 
on subjects in which statewide uniformity is less needed than uni- 
formity within the metropolitan area. It might be possible to secure 
general agreement on the establishment of an area traffic agency, with 
at least some regulatory powers. An area regulatory agency would 
be especially useful in instituting any measures of traffic control that 
might be needed to make an integrated mass transportation and 
highway system function effectively as traffic volumes increased to 
figures much greater than the current ones. Of course, if an area 
authority were set up for highway construction and finance, it would 
probably be desirable to include traffic regulation in its functions to 
avoid the creation of too many independent and possibly uncoordi- 
nated area agencies. The appropriate organizational arrangements 
for mass transportation will depend largely on the kind of mass trans- 
portation system that is finally decided upon. 

Establishment of the Potomac River Port Association in 1958 
pointed to a possible new field for cooperative endeavor by the local 
governments. If a port is to be developed on the Potomac, an 
authority created by interstate compact or a public corporation set up 
by Federal enactment would appear to be appropriate devices for 
undertaking the task. 

Since considerations of economy call for the use of a number of 
dispersed incinerators when the area to be served is as large as this one, 
there seems to be little need for additional cooperative arrangements 
on the use of incinerators, except to provide for breakdowns, which 
can probably be handled satisfactorily on an informal basis. 

As sites become more difficult to find in several of the jurisdictions, 
the location and acquisition of landfill sites, and perhaps their opera- 
tion, may become an appropriate object of cooperative action by 
various sanitary agencies, with participation by planning and land 
acquisition agencies. 

A Northern Virginia Park Authority has been recently created. 
Some of the projects now planned by the northern Virginia jurisdic- 
tions should be transferred to the new authority. There is still need 
for cooperation among the agencies of Virginia, Maryland, and the 
District of Columbia, as well as for cooperation with the National 
Park Service, planning commissions, and other public bodies. 

Among other matters which will call for cooperation are the recrea- 
tional development of the shores of the Potomac and the planning of 
other park facilities of a kind which will serve the whole region. The 
area’s recreation departments might all benefit by more extensive 
exchange of information and mutual assistance and advice in the plan- 
ning of recreation programs. 

The National Capital Planning Commission entered into agreements 
with the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission 
and Arlington and Fairfax Counties, providing for joint acquisition of 
the necessary land for the George Washington Memoridl Parkway. 
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Park development has been unified in the Maryland suburbs and 
fragmented in Virginia. The prosecuting attorneys of both Maryland 
and Virginia have regular statewide meetings but cooperate across 
State lines in a variety of ways. They find it profitable to meet from 
time to time to discuss problems of law enforcement in the area, to 
inform one another of the laws and procedures in force within their 
jurisdictions that have a bearing on their ability to operate, and 
perhaps to agree on procedures for cooperating in certain phases of 
their work. 

Opportunities for cooperation in judicial administration are small, 
since judges are strictly bound by the laws of their respective States. 
The judges of juvenile courts and traffic courts have been able to go 
further in cooperation with one another than the judges of the other 
courts of the area. Further progress could be made toward eli inating 
some of the difficulties that arise from the presence of several judicial 
systems within the metropolitan area if the States and Congress were 
to enact more laws providing for reciprocal action by the courts and 
recognition of court actions in other jurisdictions. The enactment of 
more uniform laws might be promoted. If the organized bar of each 
jurisdiction were to devote attention to this matter, the local judges 
and attorneys might find it useful to reach an agreement on the most 
needed uniform laws and urge their enactment on the State legislatures 
and the Congress. 

Local police departments have developed an extensive pattern of 
cooperative action over a long period of years in response to their 
needs. In the spring of 1958 a conference of local police chiefs reached 
a formal agreement for the exchange of information on juveniles. 

While there are few formal agreements among the departments, 
their informal cooperation is solidly based on continued close working 
relationships. The principal obstacle to greater cooperation is the 
lack of uniformity in the laws of the different jurisdictions. The most 
productive means of providin geffective police protection on an area- 
wide basis is likely to be found in close and continuous cooperation at 
the working level. The fire departments of the area have for many 
years responded to calls from other jurisdictions when help was 
needed. Rescue services may require closer coordination on an area- 
wide basis. The area’s governments may well find it desirable to 
agree on rules governing rescue operations and on the territory to be 
served by each squad. 

In the field of public health, an organization stronger than the 
Metropolitan Region Health Officers Association might take either of 
two forms: an active committee of the Washington Metropolitan 
Regional Conference working closely with the Metropolitan Health 
Officers Association, or a single committee embracing both governing 
officials and health officers. Cooperative planning by health and 
welfare officials, both State and local, and eventual cooperative action 
by the governing bodies, will be needed to give the area the hospital 
facilities and services that it needs in an economical and coordinated 
manner. This is a tosk for consideration by the area’s health and 
welfare officials, and by the Washington Metropolitan Regional Con- 
ference. Building inspectors in the area have exchanged information 
for a number of years. A meeting of the chief building, plumbing, 
and electrical inspectors of the area would be an appropriate first 
step toward uniformity in area building codes. Detailed studies and 
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carefully prepared proposals would have to follow, and the active 
participation of the local building industry should be secured. 

The public utility commissions of Maryland, Virginia, and the 
District of Columbia cooperate in the conduct of hearings on two 
utilities whose service areas are limited to Washington and its environs: 
The Washington Gas Light Co. and the Potomac Electric Power Co. 
The three commissions also constitute one of the many joint boards 
created by the Interstate Commerce Commission, to hold hearings 
with the aid of an ICC examiner on cases involving interstate trans- 
portation operations extending across their common boundary lines 

The legal committee of the Washington Metropolitan Regional Con- 
ference has worked with respresentatives of the local taxicab industry 
to secure voluntary regulation of taxicab fares on trips across the 
District line, which are not subject to regulation by any governmental 
body. 

While a single regulatory agency might be appropriate for a con- 
tinuation of the present kind of mass transportation operation, a 
system involving substantial amounts of new construction would call 
for an agency with power to build and operate or lease transit facilities. 

The assessment officers of northern Virginia have met monthly for 
3 years to discuss their common problems, agree on uniform prac- 
tices, and help each other improve their assessment techniques. The 
field of tax policy is one in which coordinated action is likely to be 
most di™ cult, since most of the taxes which cause special problems in 
the vicinity of boundary lines are State levies, and the adjustment of 
tax rates is, in any case, a complex and difficult business. One ex- 
ample of cooperation in the enactment of tax laws is the provision of 
the Maryland motor vehicle fuel tax law, under which the State has 
exempted truck operators based in the District of Columbia from a 
requirement imposed on other truckers, that they pay a motor vehicle 
fuel tax for mileage operated within the State. An agency with power 
to levy an areawide tax might prove necessary to finance a rapid 
transit system involving a large expenditure for construction, and 
taxing powers would probably be required by an agency charged with 
building highways and public works, unless it were confined to the 
relatively small number of projects that could be paid for by charges 
imposed on users. An areawide tax structure extending beyond special 
taxes for rapid transit and public works would be a mark of a very 
advanced degree of metropolitan government. To the extent that 
acquisition of open spaces, installation of major water and sewer facil- 
ities, and other projects calling for heavy mvestments, are not in- 
trusted to regional or subregional organizations, the local jurisdictions 
may need help in making the capital investments called for by long 
run considerations of economy. In purchasing, cooperative action 
promises special benefit to the smaller units of governments which do 
not purchase in quantities large enough to secure the best possible 
prices. A principal problem of areawide significance lies in the fact 
that the National Capital Housing Authority’s efforts to rehouse 
District residents living in inadequate housing or scheduled to be 
ousted by highway and redevelopment projects have been brought to 
a near standstill by lack of sites for public housing within the District 
of Columbia. 

Civil defense cooperation in the Washington metropolitan area has 
been focused on the work of the Washington Area Survival Plan 
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Committee, which was formed in October 1955, at the request of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, to prepare a survival plan 
covering the whole area. Virginia did not accept this proposal, and 
since then the two States and the District have been preparing their 
own survival plans, with coordination provided by contacts between 
civil defense officials engaged in the formulation of the plans, and by 
region II of the Office of Defense and Civilian Mobilization. 

A new and different intergovernmental organization was created 
in 1957. It is not limited to any one or a few governmental functions 
and it is made up of the members of the governing bodies in whose 
hands rest the final decisions on areawide action. And unlike most 
of the other groups, it includes representatives of the State legislatures 
which also play an important part in many forms of cooperative 
action. The staff assistance and secretarial work necessitated by 
the conference’s activities have so far been provided by the District 
of Columbia government and some of the participating officials. 


ANALYSIS OF THE RECORD 





The host of arrangements that have come into existence to deal 
with governmental problems that do not respect jurisdictional bound- 
aries fall into categories: new governmental entities with corporate 
existence and at least some powers of independent action, or arrange- 

ments for cooperation by the preexisting units of government. New 
governmental entities may be created either by higher level of govern- 
ment or State-created agencies covering the subregions, or they may 
be established by concurrent action of the State or local legislatures. 
Cooperative relationships may take a number of forms. Committees, 
conferences, written agreements, uniform laws, informal contact, 
performance of services on a unilateral basis. In the region there is 
a historical trend of steadily increasing cooperative action by the 
local governments in a variety of fields. 

Of the agencies formed by higher level of government, the Wash- 
ington Suburban Sanitary Commission and the Maryland National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission represent the strongest form 
of organization for meeting metropolitan problems. The National 
Capital Regional Planning Council and the Interstate Commission 
on the Potomac River Basin are less strong. While the Federal 
Government can establish a regional body of a kind that the States 
might not agree to, it is not likely that such a body could be estab- 
lished without the assent of a substantial majority of the metropolitan 
area’s representatives in the Congress. One feature of such a Federal 
authority is that Federal funds or borrowing power could be made 
available to it. Federal financial support could be justified by the 
fact that the seat of government is here, by the fact that special costs 
are imposed on the localities by the presence of Federal agencies, 
and by the Federal Government’s very substantial interest in the 
healthy growth of the region. A Federal corporation or commission 
is one possible device for carrying out a number of construction, 
operating, and regulatory functions which may be found to require a 
regional organization. 

The establishment of additional subregional agencies by State 
action does not seem likely. A regional organization could probably 
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be established more promptly and given a broader range of powers 
by a congressional ena¢tment than by the complex process of working 
out an interstate compact agreeable to the legislatures of the two 
States and the Congress, and compatible with the State constitutions. 
Second, the Federal Government could furnish a regional authority 
with initial capital for purposes, and on terms, that might not be 
possible if reliance were placed on the State treasuries or the bond 
market. Such an agency might eventually be converted to an inter- 
state agency by adoption of a compact modeled on the Federal 
charter. 

The only active interstate agency covering the Washington area 
is the Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin. Perhaps 
the most serious obstacle to effective action of the Interstate Com- 
mission on the Potomac River Basin and such agencies as the Northern 
Virginia Planning and Economic Development Commission has 
been a lack of financial support. One of the main requirements for 
a more effective organization of this kind is provision of some assured 
form of financial support in the needed amount. This form of or- 
ganization can be tailored to provide a very substantial degree of 
autonomous regional action, or it may constitute little more than a 
meeting place for representatives of the participating governments. 

The gradual development of a metropolitan area leadership, much 
of it at the level of the professiona) governmental personnel rather 
than the elected officials, is one of the most promising forces working 
in the direction of areawide cooperation. More than a dozen commit- 
tees, conferences, and councils have been established to bring to- 
gether local and State officials in the Washington metropolitan area. 
Some are formally organized, with elected officers, regularly scheduled 
meetings, and on-going programs, while at the other end of the scale 
some have only informal and infrequent gatherings. The list is an 
impressive one, led by the conference of governing officials and 
legislators, and includes groups that deal with a large number of 
functions: 

Metropolitan Health Officers Association (1938). 

Regional Highway Planning Committee (1949). 

Civil Defense Council, Northern Virginia (1950). 

Washington uae Area Civil Defense Committee (1950). 

Washington Area School Study Council (1952). 

Metropolitan Area Traffie Council (1952). 

Greater Washington Educational Television Association (1952). 

Suburban Washington Area Library Group (1952). 

Joint Commission To Study Passenger Carrier Facihties and Services in the 

Washington Metropolitan Area (1954). 

Joint Steering Committee for the Mass Transportation Survey (1955). 
Washington Metropolitan Regional Conference (1957). 

Assessors (1957). 

Washington Metropolitan Area Council of Juvenile Court Judges (1957). 
Public welfare directors (1957). 

Public welfare directors of northern Virginia (1957). 

Potomac River Port Association (1958). 


J.ocal Government Personnel Association of the Baltimore-Washington Area 
(1958). 
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Among the governmental officials who do not now hold periodic 
areawide meetings, but who might well do so, are the following: 
Water supply and pollution control officials. 

Park directors. 

Recreation directors. 

Prosecuting attorneys. 

Police chiefs. 

Fire chiefs and fire marshals. 

Building inspectors. 

Finance officers and tax collectors, 

Purchasing officers. 

Contractural arrangements for services within the metropolitan 
area might well henceforth take as their model the agreement between 
the District of Columbia and the Washington Suburban Sanitary 
Commission for disposal of sewage. Contractual arrangements are 
not likely to be developed as extensively in the Washington area as 
has been the case in some other metropolitan areas. However, there 
are a number of opportunities for further use of contracts and cost- 
sharing agreements, especially in the provision of water and sewerage 
facilities. Other possibilities are to be found in the joint use of cor- 
rectional institutions, in the use of diagnostic and clinical facilities 
for juvenile offenders, and in the joint performance of technical phases 
of library administration. Services performed by one government to 
residents of another jurisdiction is far from true cooperation, however, 
when it weakens that jurisdiction’s ability to perform its functions. 

Among the subjects on which uniform enactments would prove most 
useful are traffic and motor vehicle codes, certain court proceedings, 
some phases of criminal law, public welfare administration, and build- 
ing codes. The local governments have built up an impressive record 
of close and continuing cooperation in a number of fields of activity 
without the benefit of a formal organization or a written agreement. 
Policy departments have probably carried this kind of cooperation the 
farthest, but it also takes place to some extent in practically every 
field of governmental activity. This form of cooperation is one of the 
most important means of dealing with the problems of the metropolitan 
area on an areawide basis. The main requirements are an awareness 
by the personnel of each government department of the possibilities 
offered by cooperation with their colleagues in other jurisdictions, 
the development of good working relations between opposite numbers 
at each level in the administrative hierarchy, and freedom from 
restrictions on cooperation imposed by laws or regulations. The local 
governments should be constantly alert to possibilities for working 
together in the performance of every one of their functions. 








THE NEXT 





STEPS IN METROPOLITAN 





GOVERNMENT 


The area cannot afford to rest content with what has been achieved 
so far. Metropolitan growth is proceeding at an unrelenting pace and 
the problems stemming from it are imposing new strains on the area’s 
governmental institutions. Five kinds of actions are called for: 

1. Strengthening the ability of each of the existing governments 
to do its part in meeting regional needs. 

2. Creating an organizational framework for regular and con- 
tinuing intergovernmental operation in each functional field. 
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3. Providing additional authority for intergovernmental co- 
operation. ; 

4. Creating more effective arrangements for consultation, 
deliberation, and the reaching of agreements among government 
officials. . 

5. Establishing organizations to undertake certain areawide 
operating responsibilities. 

Two reforms will help resolve the conflicts that have been created 
by the divergent roles of the Federal Government as the dominant 
employer, as the guardian of the character of the National Capital, 
and as provider of local public services. First, authority to coordinate 
Federal activities relating to the Nation’s Capital and to resolve differ- 
ences between Federal agencies should be vested in a single office 
within the executive branch. This office should be located within the 
Office of the President. As a corollary, a single joint committee of the 
two Houses of Congress for the District of Columbia might be created. 
Second, the Federal Government should transfer to appropriate 
regional or district 5 econ its responsibility as a local service agency. 
In the District of Columbia where there are no direct avenues of 
accountability to the public and the local community lacks an organ- 
ized responsible political leadership, questions of government structure 
certainly take on new importance. The District stands almost alone 
among the large municipalities of the Nation in preserving the com- 
mission form of government. The simplest way of providing a unified 
executive structure within the present fiaiiewokk would probably 
be to provide for an appointed city executive to whom the head of 
each department avihit rele and who would be responsible for the 
day-to-day management of the District’s affairs. Probably the most 
important single step that could be taken would be the transfer to the 
District of the municipal, as distinct from the Federal, planning 
responsibilities of the National Capital Planning Commission. Per- 
haps the most serious handicap to the District’s fulfillment of its 
responsibilities as a member of the regional team is its straitened 
financial condition. The Federal Government should make a contribu- 
tion toward municipal expenses calculated on the same basis as the 
tax liability of private property owners and employers. 

In the suburban areas, continued efforts are needed to equip the 
local governments to deal with the responsibilities thrust upon them 
by metropolitan growth. A cooperative endeavor is often no stronger 
than the weakest local organizational unit taking part, and its effec- 
tiveness is often limited to the level permitted by the government 
making the smallest financial contribution. Progress in intergovern- 
mene cooperation requires a continuing effort by each unit of 
government to bring its organization and activities up to the stand- 
ards called for by the metropolitan environment. 

The tradition of strong county governments in Maryland and 
Virginia has been of considerable value in the development of cooper- 
ation in the Washington metropolitan area. Major emphasis should 
be placed simply on continuing the recent trends toward modernized 
government in the suburbs. Another promising course of action 
is to continue to build organizations covering the Maryland or 
Virginia subregions. Wherever such organizations can fill a need, 
auth agencies can serve as building blocks in building a structure of 
metropolitan government, exercising functions more adequately than 
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the local governments, while conforming to the geographical and 
political realities of the State boundary lines and avoiding some of the 
disadvantages of an overlarge areawide organization. In creating 
an organizational framework for cooperation, the goal should be to 

ut cooperation on a regular continuing basis and to institutionalize 
itso it will grow in response to needs. Tendencies toward fragmentation 
into a larger number of prime governmental units should be resisted. 

To assure that every opportunity for cooperative action is being 
fully exploited, the local governments should work toward the creation 
of a more formally organized and adequately financed structure of 
continuing areawide collabieation, covering each major field of govern- 
ment action. Four things are needed to put cooperative activities 
on solid footing: 

1. Organization and procedures. 
2. Staff assistance. 

3. Financial support. 

4. A regional headquarters. 

Some of the most promising of the current intergovernmental 
efforts may be wasted unless they are provided with a more permanent 
basis than they now have. 

Matters of the first importance should be taken up or broad policies 
approved by the Washington Metropolitan Regional Conference. 
Such a procedure would transfer some of the burden of time consuming 
cooperative activities from the governing officials who are now taking 
the lead, but whose time is strictly limited, to the lower levels of the 
administrative hierarchy. An effort should also be made to bring 
nongovernmental organizations into the attack on metropolitan 
problems where appropriate. Citizens’ organizations and business 
groups should be encouraged to form areawide associations to give 
consideration to metropolitan problems and to collaborate with 
functional committees. In this way, governmental activities of area- 
wide scope will acquire the necessary underpinning of community 
organization and leadership on a metropolitan rather than a frag- 
mented basis. 

A special effort should be made to secure the participation of the 
States in areawide activities. Federal agencies, too, should be brought 
more closely into the structure of metropolitan cooperation. Fro- 
fessional staff assistants for intergovernment committees and con- 
ferences should be provided on assignment by the cooperating depart- 
ments. A full time staff should be financed by contributions from 
jurisdictions where it is needed. 

The administrative and secretarial services needed by these groups 
might be provided most efficiently by the Washington Metropolitan 
Regional Confrence, Each committee should be provided with the 
financial support that it needs. Funds to pay for the necess 
secretarial work and staff assistants are essential if the full potentiali- 
ties of this form of cooperation are to be realized. The appropriation 
of funds for their support should become a regular and accepted part 
of the budgetary procedure, and each government should plan on 
providing its share of staff assistants and other contributions in kind. 
Appropriated funds should be generally available for expenditure in 
cooperative ventures, if that is found to be a productive way of 
accomplishing the purposes for which the appropriations were voted. 
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There would be an advantage in the establishment of a centralized 
fund for allocation by the Washington Metropolitan Regional Con- 
ference to the committees. Finally, areawide cooperation, the develop- 
ment of regional leadership, and a quickened sense of metropolitan 
citizenship would all be facilitated if the Washington Metropolitan 
Regional Conference and the various intergovernmental committees 
were to be provided with quarters of their own in the District of Co- 
lumbia. The center would serve as a focus for cooperation activity 
by the local governments and as a symbol of the newly emerging 
metropolitan community. The following kinds of activities should 
be undertaken by each functional committee and the Washington 
Metropolitan Regional Conference as far as it is appropriate: 

1. Exchange of information. 

2. Agreement on coordinated action and uniform policies. 

3. Exchange of services. 

4. Joint projects. 

5. Research and consultation. 

6. Publications. 

Intergovernment cooperation needs to be provided with a firmer 
legal foundation than it now has. It will probably be found that 
much of the necessary legal authority can be provided by a single 
general enactment by each jurisdiction authorizing local governments 
to exchange services with other governments of the area and to spend 
appropriated funds in joint projects. 

The functional committees should look ahead to the statutory 
changes that may be needed to enable the participating governments 
to undertake cooperative projects in each functional field. Efforts 
should be made to secure a greater degree of uniformity in State laws 
and regulations that have a special impact on the metropolitan area. 

Many of the area’s problems demand nothing more than effective 
cooperation between the existing units of government, yet coopera- 
tion in the final analysis is a form of action in which each important 
decision requires the assent of every participating goverrmental unit. 
Thus, the final decision remains the prerogative of each jurisdiction. 
In the past, cooperation has worked Leet under these conditions: 

1. When it promised to serve the interests of two or more gov- 
ernments, without harming the interests of any important ele- 
ments in their constituencies. 

2. There are no legal or constitutional barriers to cooperation. 

3. A pattern or framework for cooperative relations is already 
in existence. 

4. Each government has the necessary financial resources, 
physical facilities, and organizational structure to participate in 
a cooperative endeavor. 

5. There is a good working relationship and a tradition of 
cooperation between the governing officials and the staff personnel 
of the governments. 

There can be successful cooperation when not all of these conditions 
are present, but in general, the less they are present, the less chance 
there is of effective cooperation, and the less important the subjects 
with which cooperative action can deal. 

Unfortunately, in some of the most important fields of govern- 
mental action, the local governments and constituencies have more 
divergent than common interests. It is the hard decisions that face 
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the Washington metropolitan area with the greatest urgency today. 
They are decisions which involve outright conflicts among the interests 
of different governments, and they are decisions which have to be 
faced over a period of years. Among the hard decisions with which 
the metropolitan area is faced are the following: 

Water use: Reports on water supply, pollution control, and river 
basin development present issues calling for the following decisions 
by the local governments: 

1. Types of water storage facilities that the area’s representa- 
tives should ask Congress to build on the Potomac River. 

2. Construction and financing of additional water production 
facilities, the connection of distribution systems to water supplies, 
and the allocation of service areas or integration of distribution 
systems. 

3. Control of pollution in each section of the Potomac River. 

4. Construction and financing of sewage treatment plants 
and major trunk sewers and outfalls. 

Transportation: It is clear that the following decisions will be 
called for: 

1. The location of major new highways. 

2. The relative emphasis to be placed on private automobiles 
and mass transportation in the movement of people within the 
region. 

3. The character of the region’s mass transportation system, 
whether it shall be publicly or privately owned, and how it shall 
be managed or regulated. 

4. The financing of highways and mass transportation facilities. 

Land use: The continuing expansion of the urbanized areas calls 
for such decisions on land use as these: 

1. The further development of “critical increment” areas, 
whose continued sprawling development may overtax existing 
facilities and services to the point where the construction of 
major new facilities, costly enough to place a burden on the whole 
region, will be required. 

2. Location of Federal installations. 

3. Location of industrial development. 

4, Preservation and enhancement of the esthetic and symbolic 
character of the National Capital. 

The most critical decisions facing the metropolitan area involve 
scarce commodities, notably water, land and money. The use made 
of these scarce commodities by whatever program is adopted will 
have differential effects on the individuals, groups, interests and 
public agencies which collectively comprise the metropolitan con- 
stituency. 

Because the commodities are scarce and the direct benefits of 
governmental action are not equally distributed, the decisions neces- 
sarily involve conflicts. Institutions are needed which can reach 
decisions by something less than a unanimous vote and which can 
see that those decisions are carried out. Failure to provide such 
institutions will mean that some of the critical decisions will not 
be made at all, or will be made by default, by letting events take 
their course without planning and guidance on an areawide basis. 

What is needed, first of all, is a vehicle for transforming their 
sporadic tendencies toward cooperation into a purposeful considera- 
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tion of metropolitan affairs, even if the governments have different 
degrees of interest and concerns in these matters. The Washington 
Metropolitan Regional Conference and the National Capital Regional 
Planning Council can be the foundation for such an institution. 
The time seems appropriate to bring together these two bodies to 
formalize their status and to specify their functions. Essentially, 
a union of the Conference and the Council would have the purpose 
of creating a forum for the regional constituency. The new con- 
ference should be conceived of as a meeting place for the divergent 
interests and groups which make up the region’s public. Its function 
should be to discuss, deliberate and debate, and to assume the initial 
responsibilities of a limited assembly concerned solely with metro- 
politan affairs. The first responsibility of the new conference should 
be to acquire new information and to monitor the activities of the 
agencies predominently engaged in regional activities. 

The purpose of the Conference would be to serve in a “whistle 
blowing” capacity; to determine what decisions are being made, when 
decisions need to be made, and what effects the decisions have on 
the various parts of the region. A flexible mechanism for overseeing 
the development of the area is consequently required. ‘The members 
of the Conference should be drawn from the governing bodies of the 
general purpose governments of the region in effect, formalizing the 
present practice of the Conference. ‘Additional members, on the 
basis of population of the existing jurisdictions, might be provided. 
A formula should be developed which insures that no single juris- 
diction, nor the jurisdictions of a single State, would have a majority. 
Voting on the initiation of any study or inquiry, or the filing of any 
report, would proceed on a majority basis. Actions which appear to 
affect primarily the affairs of a single jurisdiction would be subject 
to a veto by a majority of the council members representing juris+ 
dictions within the same State. Provision would also be made for 
representation of the Federal and State Governments by appointment 
of the President and the Governors. Representatives would be 
participating, but not voting members. The members of the new 
organizations would be not ambassadors but participants in a common 
institution, and they would equip it with the procedures that any 
representative and deliberative body must have to function effectively. 
At the same time, since the responsibilities of the conference are 
not those of a legislative assembly, and no authority other than 
inquiry and reporting is exercised, the autonomy of the existing 
jurisdictions would not be impaired. Ultimately, the Conference 
would probably best be established under law, but nothing would 
preclude its beginning under voluntary auspices. 

If the Washington area is provided with an institution in which 
metropolitan issues are investigated, considered, summarized, and 
made increasingly intelligible to the public, a major basis for orderly 
decisionmaking is created. With the Conference fulfilling its role to 
maximum effect, general criteria and policy guidelines will be forth- 
coming and a comprehensive metropolitan program can be expected to 
result. 

Within each major service area, detailed plans must be developed, 
resources assembled, and operating programs got underway. The 
handling of these decisions, therefore, must necessarily be the respon- 
sibility of specific organizations within the major functional fields. 
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Their programs must be flexible in scope. They must have adequate 
sources of financial support of such a kind as to assure a reasonable 
balance between contributions made and benefits received by those for 
whom services are provided. Conventional means of public finance 
are therefore not likely to satisfy the regional requirements in all 
program areas. Some contributions by local governments may be 
called for, but the regional enterprises should be primarily self sup- 
porting. Activities of operating agencies should be defined in terms 
of broad functional fields so balance can be maintained between 
specialized activities that relate to a common need. They should be 
built on existing agencies. With the Conference playing its role as 
overseer and reporter, and providing policy leadership, the following 
organizations are called for in the area. 

1. A regional transportation agency. 

2. A regional economic development agency to encourage the 
development of a land-use pattern for the region, consenant with 
the symbolic character of the region and Federal space require- 
ments. There is a need to provide adequate capital funds for 
its land purchase program in the beginning, and this indicates 
that it should be established as a Federal corporation. 

3. The third agency would coordinate water use activities. 
The major immediate need is for the creation of a single mech- 
anism, or at least consolidation of many of the existing small 
water supply facilities in northern Virginia. 

These proposals represent only the first state of the evolution of an 
effective governmental structure to keep pace with an evolving region. 
The direction of evolution, it should be emphasized, is not toward a 
massive superstructure. Rather, it is toward the realinement and 
reassignment of responsibilities so that local governments and local 
agencies can function more effectively. 

The establishment of a new conference is aimed at providing an 
instrument by which representation is achieved for the jurisdictions 
themselves, and deliberations are focused toward constructive pur- 

oses and action. It should be made clear that the representation of 
interests, whether in terms of place of residence, occupation, or out- 
look, will take a different form than presently exists. A modern, 
urban form of the representative process will come into being along- 


side the established system of popular government which we have 
inherited. 





DISCUSSION GUIDES 


Discussion Guipe No. 1—Txue AREA AND POPULATION OF THE 
WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA 


THE NATIONAL CAPITAL REGION 


An expanding metropolis 


The standard metropolitan area as defined by the Bureau of Census 
includes the District of Columbia, Prince Georges, Montgomery, 
Arlington, and Fairfax Counties. In addition, the regional planning 
district already embraces Loudoun and Prince William Counties. 

The metropolitan region and the Potomac Basin.—For some purposes, 
the entire drainage basin of the Potomac River and the position of the 
Washington metropolitan region as part of the continuous urban belt 
reaching north along the Atlantic coast must be kept in mind when 
considering Washington metropolitan problems. 

Relation to Baltimore.—The interlocking of the Washington and 
Baltimore metropolitan areas makes necessary studies of both for 
such purposes as marketing and industrial planning. 

The definition of the region reflects the criteria for defining metropoli- 
tan problems. These criteria are the areawide scope of the problem; the 
desirability and economy of handling it on a unified basis, rather than 
ptecemeal by jurisdictions; its interest to the area as a whole as it relates 
to growth and well-being of the metropolitan region; and its uniqueness 


in the sense that only a metropolitan area organization would be able 
to deal with the problem. 


Beyond this regional boundary, the entire drainage basin of the Po- 
tomac River and the position of the Washington metropolitan region as 
part of the continuous urban belt reaching north along the Atlantic coast 
must be considered. The Potomac drainage basin will contain factors 
affecting the metropolitan water supply. 


The most inportant problems as seen by Federal, State, and local 
officials. — 


Metropolitan area problems ranked according to frequency of mention in replies to 
a Joint Committee questionnaire, November 1957 


Mass transportation 

Highways 

Recreation 

Water supply 

Sewage disposal 

Stream pollution 

Zoning and land use 

Planning power and organization 

Education 

TACOS ii sino aie ees ws ree nee ee ter aoa eln ces gh etnaln eae ceaaneae 
‘TESOGe CE GICRUNEED... .. . ccc cion to eeencdnanandinimbdbaemsaeee 
Public housing 

Parking 

Taxicab regulation 

Character of National Capital area - - .--- 
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The Washington metropolitan area 
Political boundaries—-Two States, the Federal district, four coun- 
ties, and two cities. 
Size of the urbanized area- 
1. 250 square miles in 1950. 
2. The entire interstate metropolitan region covers 2,053 square 
miles. 
3. By 1980 it will probably extend over 450 square miles, con- 
necting with Baltimore; it is now 300 square miles. 


Land area in the Washington metropolitan area 


Land area 

Political subdivision: (square miles) 
District of Calumtie. . 3 ..si«<nncun non codsatasoces. Ws 62. 0 

TCL OOTOTS RGIIMO. 5), wn cnttien ee bal ac eelnee bye eiaetd 496. 9 

FP URED MAOUNIIOD CROUIES 5, a a <9 inne hod 4~ dav <pencthbensino- 484. 7 
PN a Poe ae ee ens on bee aah seek 15. 0 
Avibetbe ss 255. OBA NAG sd cn ele al eh 4 ade 25. 8 

WOATEas: QOUBIET 609i h5i5 45:85 SORA a Rede cise bu 407. 0 

TERI FAP go indecent tap nite etch ote Leta aaant Gua: Wnt en teen 2. 0 

Total, standard metropolitan area___.___..._..---.------ 1, 493. 0 


Direction of expansion — 

1. Maryland: Residential expansion will continue into upper Mont- 
gomery County, and fill in the Washington-Baltimore corridor, and 
extend beyond Andrews Field on the peninsula along the lower 
Potomac. 

2. Virginia: Expansion will saturate sections around Alexandria and 
in Arlington County to the boundaries of Fort Belvoir and beyond 
into Prince William County. Population is expected to extend into 
upper Fairfax County from growth centers at Chantilly, Langley, and 
McLean, pushing across into Loudoun County to the west. 

Industry.—New acreages will be needed for industrial and com- 
mercial development. 


The core area of downtown Washington will have to find room for a 
vast erpansion of its unique National Capital functions. The mall 
area faces expansion as * * * it will undoubtedly continue to hold the 
greatest single concentration of Federal activities in the region. 


Relation of the area to the Potomac Basin— 


The Potomac Resin constitutes a regional resources framework for the 
metropolitan area. The solution of the problems of the National Capital 
area will depend on demands made by Maryland and Virginia cities and 
industries in the upper Potomac Basin for water supply, and the con- 
dition of water they return to the river after sewage treatment. The 
availability of the river for recreation and conservation, as well as for 
municipal water supply, will also depend on silt, the regularily of 
stream flow and other characteristics influenced by soil conservation, 
forestation and other aspects of watershed management. 


Population in the Metropolitan area 
Population growth trends.— 
1. How much will the population grow? 
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Population 1960 and forecast, 1965 and 1980 
{In thousands] 
1960 


| percent of 
total 








Washington, D.C ; 7 37.9 
Montgomery County dts tes ia 3 17.2 
Prince Georges County ---- z ; ; q 18.1 


Maryland suburbs (subtotal) --_--- 








Arlington County............----- 5 190 
Alexandria___ Pacihcumaew avian i 105 
Falls Church j . 12 
Fairfax County _------- sl a Raa ced eee a ake 263 * 318 


Virginia suburbs (subtotal) 26 : 625 














Total, metropolitan area 1 1, 968 2, 410 


1 The 1958 estimated ee was 2,005,000. This figure exceeds the figure predicted for 1980 by the 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission in its 1950 plan. This unanticipated population increase 
is a major source of current problems. 


Population growth, 1950-60 (percent) 


District of Columbia 
Montgomery County 
Prince Georges County 
Arlington County 
Alexandria 


Metropolitan area total 


2. It is predicted that the greatest iavebeth will continue to occur in 
Fairfax, Montgomery, and Prince Georges Counties; the District of 
Columbia will grow least. 


3. Comparison of Washington’s growth with other metropolitan 
areas, 1950 to 1958: 


Metropolitan area: 
Los Angeles 
Houston 
Washington 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Kansas City 


New York-northeast New Jersey 

PREGIIRN IN ADs, oe lbs os Soci wb bke ns ba ney heeded 
Pittsburgh 

Boston 


CHNORK NDE EPR OONN WS 


4. Population density: District of Columbia population density is 
twice that of Arlington, and more than 20 times that of Montgomery, 
Prince Georges, and Fairfax Counties. 
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The density of population determines the magnitude of needed 
services within the area, and densities allowed in each jurisdiction 
affect local ability to provide such services. 

5. Population characteristics of the metropolitan area: The dis- 
proportionate distribution of population groups among the area’s 
jurisdictions often tends to aggravate conflicts among large govern- 
mental units in reaching solutions to common problems. 


Racial composition of the Washington metropolitan area population, 
1958 (estimated) 


{In thousands] 


Percent of total 
Total White Nonwhite 


Nonwhite 


Washington, D.C 
Suburban Maryland 

Suburban Virginia___- 
Metropolitan area- -_- 


Source: “State of the Nations Capital’ 1959, 


The central city accounts for 83 percent of the total Negro popula- 
tion in the metropolitan area. 


6. Educational attainment of adult population 25 years of age 
and over, Washington metropolitan area, 1950: 


Percentage of total reporting— 


Highest year of school completed 


~- ome 
BNA DO Hr 


Ban 
S 
S 
g 


c2anwon 


Cases not reported 
Total cases 


s 


The requirements of Federal employment and related research 
businesses are reflected in the educational levels of the population. 
7. Family income in the metropolitan area: 


Median family income, Washington metropolitan area 


1949 





Washington, D.C E 

Montgomery County, Md.!__........--- Fala a aa ee ak 
ee Cee COUN BOG. Coo dda cca nsbucllibeeenss Soumsnen enanited 
Alexandria____-.__-- 

Arlington County, Va 

Falls Church, Va_-_--- 

ees ey | WME ith SLL. LAE... eae 


Total, urban area 


1 Data for urbanized portion of county only. 
2 Estimated (not in survey area). 
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The averages in these data do not reflect the wide range of income 
groups within each jurisdiction, nor their locations. 

Summary of population data— 

The Soptlations of the metropolitan area has grown 36.9 percent 
since 1950. 

2. The population of Fairfax County has more than doubled, and 
the population has almost doubled in Montgomery County. These 
counties tend to be the areas of greatest future expansion, with Prince 
Georges County next in order. All three counties are expected to 
double their 1950 populations by 1960. 

3. Population in the District of Columbia will remain relatively 
stable, with some growth, but will consist of a decreasing proportion 
of the total metropolitan population. (It declined from 55 to 45 
percent during the 1950-58 period.) The rate of growth in Arlington 
County will also be less than that of the other counties. 

4. Washington is among the three fastest growing cities in the 
United States. Its population increase is greater than the US. 
average. 

5. Half the 1950-58 increase resulted from migrations from other 
parts of the United States. 

6. Of the half million increase in naelation from 1950-58, 88 
nen ent was in suburban Maryland and Virginia, 

The density of suburban population is much lower than that of 
the ‘District of Columbia, and the number of dwelling units has in- 
creased 82 percent in Montgomery County and 115 percent in Fairfax 
County, as contrasted with 12 percent in the District of Columbia 
and 29 percent in Arlington. This means that the present popula- 
tion is: 

* * * more spread out and occupies more nel space per capita as single- 
family homes have superseded the row houses of our grandfather's time, and 
more gross space as highways, schools, and other public facilities have 


required more land as the course of residential development has bypassed 
much vacant land for business reasons. 


~ * * w * * * 
Today it takes 75 acres to serve 1,000 people, whereas by 1980 * * * it 
will take 150 acres * * * 

8. The nonwhite proportion of the total population is increasing, 
and at a more rapid rate in Washington than in the suburbs (48 per- 
cent in 1958—24 percent for the metropolitan area). This is a rate 
greater than the national average. 

9. The average educational level of the Washington population is 
higher than the national average, and generally the highest of any 
metropolitan area, with 16 percent completing college and 28 percent 
having at least attended college. An equal percentage has attained 
no more than an eighth grade education. There is wide disparity 
between Negro and white educational attainments. 

10. Median income is the highest of any metropolitan area in the 
United States. It is highest in Montgomery County ($8,595) and 
Fells Church ($8,500). It is the lowest in the District of Columbia 
($5,522). 


! This assumes general continuation of present land-use patterns. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY 


1. The metropolitan area is undergoing a process of geographic and 
population decentralization. 


With the facts of decentralization there can be little argument. 
* * * What is left in the central city tends to be poorer families, 
the racial minorities, the older Government bureaus, the smaller busi- 
nesses, the specialized kinds of retailtrade. What we find in the suburbs 
are younger families with children, new business, manufacturing that 
has stabilized its product and is relatively self-contained, shops selling 
convenience goods. What remains is to put together these two comple- 
mentary parts of the metropolitan region in the same general plan. * * * 

Decentralization * * * will not be halted or reversed by improve- 
ments in the central city, changes in civil defense policies, or other mod- 
fications in the conditions of metropolitan growth. 

In public discussion of the decentralization of Washington * * * 
too much emphasis has been put on the “‘either-or’’ aspect of the ques- 
tion. * * * Rather than this improductive way of looking at problems 
created by urban change, consideration should be given to the proba- 
bility that the forces now changing our large cities are in fact creating 
a wholly new kind of metropolis. To discern this future pattern, and 
ew how to make the most of it, is Washington’s opportunity 
today. 


2. Population growth and its decentralization has added new 
dimensions to the problems of Washington as an urban center. 
Policy for the Capital City must now consider not only the direct 
interests of the National Government organization, but the interests 
of the 2 million persons for whom the region of the National Capital 
is home. 

3. What kind of city do we want? 

It is necessary * * * to inquire whether as a National Capital 
Washington is all that it should be, not merely as a showpiece for the 
world, but as a model for our own great cities which throughout the 
Nation are awakening to the challenge and opportunity of their own 
growth and expansion. 

This statement carries implications for criteria to be used in deter- 
mining the future of the metropolitan area. It expresses the nature 
of the Federal interest in the future of the Nation’s Capital and 

local interest in the problems arising from the pressures of population. 
‘Problems arising from metropolitan conditions.Selected extracts 
from replies to Committee questionnaire. The area has reached a 
critical point at which local problems have become metropolitan 
problems. The extracts suggest these problems and that they are 
regional in scope. 


Tar Mosr Pressing ProptemMs CREATED BY THE GROWTH AND 
Expansion or THE District or CoLuMBIA AND 1TS METROPOLITAN 
AREA 


The eo of local governments and their relationship to a 
P 


stronger regional planning program 
The fragmentation of government seems to be the main problem rela- 
tive to the council’s work. * * * To implement regional plans requires 
joint action from the several autonomous governments * * *, each 
having its own administrative and fiscal standards. Thus, the benefits 
lof the long-range, unified planning may be modified, compromised, or 
lost sight of altogether between the acceptance of the plan by the planning 
commissions and the time for executive action on any part of it. 
The provisions of adequate water supply and sewage disposal systems 
The need for an areawide integrated water supply and sewage disposal 
system has become so great that each jurisdiction can no longer be left 
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to solve its own small part of the problem in isolation from the rest of 
the jurisdictions. * * * 


The provision of an integrated transportation system utilizing various 
forms of mass transit vehicles and highways 

The feasibility of an integrated transportation system utilizing both 
highways and transit to thetr best advantage has been analyzed by the 
mass-transportation study. * * * The provision of rights-of-way for 
highways or transit which traverse political boundaries as necessity 
dictates emphasizes the need for unified action in all phases of such a 
program, from planning through the acquisition of land, construction 
and operation of facilities, if any. * * * 
The provision of adequate open space 

The provision of open space * * * is a fundamental areawide 
problem. * * * Jt is readily apparent that much more open space, 
public and private, will be needed. The problem is to devise a means 
of acquiring and administering these open-space lands when oflen 
tzmes there will be no logical relationship between the location of such 
land and the taxing, zoning, and fiscal capacities of the jurisdiction 
in which it lies. 
* * * * * 
Federal policy about the type of community the District of Columbia 
should be 

Much of the District program and the Federal program is directed 
toward making the District of Columbia an outstanding community— 
one that sets a high standard, is the pride of the citizens of this country, 
and epitomizes to visitors the economic and social advances of the 
United States. On the other hand, other parts of the programs are 
apparently based on the assumption that the District should be a lower 
standard community, a self-sustaining one that adequately meets the 
health, safety, welfare, educational, and other needs but does not 
pretend to be more than that. The two are not compatible. As a 
result, in some respects we have a hybrid type of community. We have 
broad, beautiful avenues, for example, flanked by low-standard housing. 
From the standpoint of the District government it often appears that 
we have requirements for a model community bul financing for only a 
minimum-standard one. * * * A national policy statement about 
the type of community the Distrie! is to be is needed. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What features of the Washington metropolitan area have 
attracted migrants to it? 

2. Are these factors primarily associated with (a) the activities of 
the Federal Government, (b) the economic activity of regional enter- 
prises (of these, which are Government-related), (c) economic condi- 
tions or activity contained none within one of the jurisdictions of 

1 


the area? Once a migrant reaches the area, or decides to enter it, 
what factors influence his choice of residential location within the 
area? 

3. What is the basis of the general suburban movement of popula- 
tion in the United States; what are the primary causes of suburban 
expansion in the Washington area? In what way do suburban com- 
munities differ from other towns and counties (social, economic, cul- 
tural differences)? How do Washington’s suburbs differ from those 
of other metropolitan areas? 

4. The trend of urban expansion in Washington seems far from 
ended. Are there any formidable geographic limits to this ex- 
pansion? 

5. If nothing in addition to present policies is employed to affect 
the impact on the area of population growth and decentralization, 
what will be the implications for the operations of the Federal Govern- 
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ment, on other economic activity; on the living conditions of residents 
of the area? What adjustments would be probable if the decentral- 
izing effects of present trends are unattended? 

6. What kinds of economic, political, and social ‘“demands’’ are 
generated by increasing and decentralizing population? 

7. What is the interest of the Federal Government in defining the 
kind of metropolitan area Washington should become? 

8. What is the interest of your community in such a definition? 
How will answering the question of the kind of area to be encouraged 
affect the individual resident of the area in his pursuit of his social 
and economic interests? 

9. Do you agree with the implications of the quotation in the sum- 
mary (point 3)? What is the relationship between the National 
Capital functions of the area and your local community; your reason 
for residing in this area? 

10. What alternatives has the National Capital region in deter- 
mining its future? In light of the problems suggested by the growth 
of population within the area, how much real edependence does each 


separate community have in determining its own future? On what 
conditions do you base your answer? 
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Discussion Guipe No. 2—Lanp Us AND PLANNING IN THE METRO- 
POLITAN AREA 


BASIC CONSIDERATIONS AND CRITERIA FOR LAND USES IN METROPOLITAN 
AREAS 


One of the most important governmental functions from the regional 
point of view is planning. Planning involves three phases. 

Preparation and adoption of comprehensive long-range plans 
which embrace all aspects of the area’s development. 

Regulation of private land use, primarily by means of zoning 
and subdivision control. 

Planning and coordination of land acquisition, land use and 
construction by public agencies, including water and sewer 
facilities, highways, parks, schools, and, in the Washington 
metropolitan area, the location of Federal office buildings and 
other Federal installations. 


Basie considerations for metropolitan regional planning 


What are the economic purposes and major functions of the area? 

1. In the Washington area, the dominant economic factor is 

the Federal Government, its activities, and the economic activities 

related to the existence of the seat of National Government and 
international leadership. 

2. Plans and land uses should reflect the functions of the region, 
and provide for orderly and efficient development in that context. 

What are the requirements for public and private convenience? 

1. In the Washington area, public convenience takes on im- 
portance not present in other metropolitan centers. The succes- 
ful and effective functioning of the Federal establishments 
require land uses that facilitate the needs of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

2. As in all urban areas, the health and safety of residents, 
their freedom of movement within and through the area, and the 
strategic location of businesses and industry are major con- 
siderations. 

3. In both these matters, water supply, sanitation, and trans- 
portation facilities play a critical role, as well as location policies 
for Federal establishments. 

What standards of design are employed to enhance the esthetic 
qualities of the region? 

1. The entire Washington area has become the home of the 
greatest of national shrines, requiring the whole region to assume 
in much of its improvements, a monumental character. This 
places additional demands on land use planning to provide for 
the balance of residence, commercial, industrial and governmental 
uses; for recreational facilities, open spaces, and cultural 
attractions. 


Land uses in the Washington metropolitan area 
The L’Enfant plan and its successors: 
1. Principles of the L’Enfant plan: 
To obtain ample land for the purposes in view. 
To obtain title in advance of development—before values 
go up because of development. 
46345—60—6 
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To adapt the plan to the physical conditions of the site. 
To provide versatility in use of publicly owned lands. 
To have an official plan for public notice. 
To reserve areas needed for future public purposes. 
Major planning developments: 
1. Rock Creek Park (1889). 
2. East and West Potomac Parks (1896). 
3. Anacostia Park (1899). 
4. The National Capital Park Commission (1924)—established 
policy for extending Federal holdings into Maryland and Virginia. 
5. Capper-Cramton Act (1930)—made possible systematic ac- 
quisition of stream valley lands in metropolitan watersheds which 
were of significance to the National Capital. 
6. Major acquisitions included for— 
The George Washington Memorial Parkway. 
Stream valley parks in Maryland and Virginia. 
Park land for the District of Columbia. 
7. Comprehensive plans were prepared by the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission in 1930 and 1950. 


Trends in urbanization of the National Capital region 


Principal characteristics of land use in the area are shown in the 
1955 land use map. The following features are of major importance: 
1. Federal and other government land. 
2. High density and low-density residential areas. 
3. Commercial areas. 
4. Relation of population concentrations and spread to trans- 
portation arteries. 
5. Industrial areas and commercial uses relation to transpor- 
tation. 
6. Park land: 
Stream valleys. 
Other uses. 


1955 LAND USE MAP, NCPC 


The principal characteristics of land use might be summarized as: 
1. Increasing specialization of the downtown area. 
2. Residential expansion and filling in of close-in areas. 
3. New commercial and employment concentrations. 
Extension of the Federal region into the suburbs. 
1. Federal property in the metropolitan area. 
2. Suburbanization, residential land use, and public services: 
Washington stands as an outstanding example of urban growth, 
suburban development, and increased land use specialization. 
Today, Metropolitan Washington has become one of the fastest grow- 
ing cities in the Nation. 
* * * Fach year an additional 5 or 10 square miles is being taken 
over for urban development as water and sewage systems and streets are 
extended outward, new schools and other public facilities built, and new 
employment centers pinpointed in previously open areas.” 


3. Downtown land use changes: Expansion in National Capi- 


tal related activities has recently become so great that downtown 
congestion has mounted in face of decentralization. 


? Rural land has shifted to new urban and suburban developments at the current rate of 1 million acres 
per year in the United States. 








LANDSUSE 
1955 


Metropolitan Area 
National Capital Region 





Wooded and Agricultural 
Dwelling Units 1- 2. per acre 
Dwelling Units 3 - 9 per acre 


Dwelling Units 10 and over per acre 


Commercial 

Industrial 

Federal Land 

Institutional — Other Government 
Park and Recreational 

Airport 

Vacant 


Major Highway 


Railroad 
National Capital Planning Commission 
National Capital Regional Planning Council 
for the 
Mass ‘Transportation Survey 
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Downtown Washington’s role is becoming increasingly specialized— 
as the main Government headquarters, the complex of office activities 
related to Government functions, the national shrines, and attractions 
that act as giant magnets upon the entire U.S. population, the support- 
ing facilities to accommodate the daytime officeworker and the flow of 
visitors on business or pleasure trips to the National Capital. 


Major problems in providing for orderly urban development 
The strategic need is policy for regional development: 

1. In general, this policy involves adjustments among the local 
planning policies which answer the question, ‘“What kind of city 
or county do we want?” in order to derive an answer to the 
questions, ““What kind of region do we want?” and “How can we 
plan to obtain it?’’ 

2. Questions raised in developing a regional development 
policy are— 

The extent of Federal interest and the proper location of 
Federal installation. 

The necessary legal powers, the economic results desired, 
and the appropriate political instrumentalities or relation- 
ships which are needed must be determined. 

The key areas where coordination must be achieved in- 
clude 

(a) Land acquisition programs. 
(6) Zoning codes. 

(c) Tax policies and schedules. 
(d) Planning organization. 


(e) Administration and financing of planning programs. 
Open spaces. 





* * * [are] a matter of great public interest because these open 
spaces provide—(1) for “‘structure’’ of urban development—separating 
clusters, preserving wedges, dividing and giving identity to urban com- 
munities, and maintaining relations between urban and rural land 
uses; and (2) for ‘“‘service’’ of urban areas, with lands for recreation, 
institutions, watershed protection, scenic and historic sites, natural 
drainage, etc. 


In both cases the “open spaces’’ make a positive contribution to the 
total urban-rural relationship and way of life. 


Industrial location: 


As long as the property tax is the main source of local government 
revenue, each jurisdiction must have a suitable balance between resi- 
dential and nonresidential development. 


1. There is potentially a sizable increase in manufacturing 
operations. 

2. In view of Federal and residential land uses in the metro- 
politan area, suitable locations for industry pose serious planning 
problems. 

Locations for Federal installations: 

1. The Federal Government has the key role in orderly devel- 
opment as the largest employer and landholder. 

2. This requires coordination among Federal agencies. 

Renewal and redevelopment: 


The most urgent need in the preservation of the Federal character of 


the District * * * is the large scale use of the urban renewal program 
in the central area. 
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1. Urban renewal can be an effective tool for overall area 
replanning. 

2. Urban renewal is one means of eliminating slums. 

Development of an integrated transportation system: 
Transportation is the key to the efficient functioning of an urban 
economy. 

1. Effect on marketing. 

2. Effect on industry. 

3. Effect on residential development. 

. Effect on employment opportunities. 

5. Effect on recreation opportunities. Water supply and sani- 
tation facilities: 

The availability of water and sewer facilities * * * greatly affects 
the pattern of development. 

1. Needs of domestic consumers are of first priority. 

2. Needs of industry must be considered. 

3. Water resources provide a major potential source of recrea- 
tion for the urban area. 

Public works: 

The demand for new services and facilities to support residential 

expansion will be tremendous. 

1. Public works not only provide essential services, but are 
important in determining the character, pattern, and timetable 
of development. 

Division of responsibility and costs for needed actions among Federal, 
State, and local governments: 

1. This requires an objective basis for evaluation by each 
jurisdiction of the costs and benefits to them derived from joint 
activities, and through making the transition to regional rather 
than local approaches to metropolitan problems. 

Most of the land planning considerations for the Washington metro- 

politan area involve mixed degrees of responsibility and benefit. For 


these mixed situations every conceivable variety of sharing would 
be necessary to reflect a fair division of costs and responsibilities. 


ORGANIZATION FOR LAND USE PLANNING IN THE METROPOLITAN AREA 


National Capital and regional planning 
The National Capital Planning Commission (established in 1952): 
1, Functions: 
Prepares comprehensive plans for the Nation’s Capital. 
Recommends public works programs for Federal agencies. 
Submits thoroughfare plans to the District of Columbia 
after consultation with the National Capital Regional Plan- 
ning Council, National Park Service, Bureau of Public Roads, 
and State highway agencies. 
Recommends zoning for the District of Columbia. 
Approves redevelopment plans of the Redevelopment Land 
Agency. 
Acquires land for parks, parkways, and playgrounds in the 
metropolitan area, subject to Presidential approval. 
Represents Federal and District Governments on the 
National Capital Regional Planning Council. 
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2. Organization: The National Capital Planning Commission is 
a Federal commission composed of 12 persons: 

(a) Five are appointed by the President for 6 year 
terms (two of these must be from the Washington metro- 
politan area). 

(6) Seven ex-officio members: 

The Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army. 

The Engineer Commissioner, District of Colum- 
bia. 

Director, National Park Service. 

Commissioner of the U.S. Bureau of Public 
Roads. 
_ Commissioner of the U.S. Public Buildings Serv- 
ice. 

Chairman, Senate Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Chairman, House Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

(ec) The Chairman is named by the President. 

3. Professional Staff and Division of functions: 

Staff director and administrative services 

Technical services 

Federal planning 

District planning 

Urban renewal planning 

Comprehensive planning 
(a) Downtown project______-- aaa toc ce es hh wi eh Ch 
(b) Research 
(c) Advanced planning 


Total professional staff 
1 As noted elsewhere, a substantial increase in staff was provided in the 1960 budget. 


The coordinating committee is a staff level committee drawn 
from operating agencies of the District and Federal Governments, 
with the Director of the National Capital Planning Commission. 

The National Capital Regional Planning Council (established in 
1952): 


1. Advisory responsibilities: 

Recommends regional plans to agencies represented on 
the Council. 

Reviews NCPC highway plans for consistency with gen- 
eral plans for the region. 

2. The mass transportation survey. 
3. Organization: 

It is a regional body, embracing the District of Columbia 
and the following counties and all cities within their outer 
boundaries: 

Montgomery Loudoun 
Prince Georges Fairfax 
Arlington Prince William 








(a) Director 
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Council memberships: 
(a) Chairman of the NCPC, ex officio. 
) The Engineer Commissioner, District of Columbia. 
) Eight members appointed by NCPC who are 
members of planning agencies of the region: 

Maryland-National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission nominate two; 

Governing bodies of Montgomery and 
Prince Georges Counties nominate two from 
outside the Maryland—Wasbington regional 
district; 

The Northern Vi irginia Regional Planning 
and Economic Development Commission 
nominates four. 

Planning power: The National Capital Regional Planning 
Council’s plans must be accepted by the ‘urielictions affected 
before they can be implemented. 

The Council is supported by funds in the NCPC budget, 
except for direct. appropriations for the mass transportation 
study.’ 

Professional staff 


(c) Mass transportation survey : 4 












' The number assigned to the survey varied during its life. 


ent Commission (established 1948): 


J 

ip) meemanel planning... ....~<nnd cedar wese wns Ue ee ts 4. 3 
I 

5 


Total professional staff 


The Northern Virginia Regional Planning and Economic Develop- 


Functions: Development of a regional plan for northern 
Virginia. It has been financially unable to do so.* 

Coordination of planning by member jurisdictions. Plans 
become official when adopted by the appropriate local governing 
bodies. 

2. Organization: Composed of three members each from: 
Arlington County City of Alexandria 
Fairfax County City of Falls Church 
One member from the town of Manassas 

3. Finances: 

Per capita contributions from members. 
State grants. 
4. Professional staff: Director and professional staff, three. 
The Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission 


Coates 1927): 


Functions and powers: 

Prepares general plans for highways, parks, and schools. 

Administers parks in the Maryland—Washington regional 
district in Prince Georges and Montgomery Counties. 

Has power to reserve land required for highways or private 
development for 3 years. 











3 NCPC and NCRPC have received substantial increases in recent budgets. 


¢ Has received a planning assistance grant from Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
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2. Organization: 
Five members from each county, appointed by the county 
governing boards. 
County delegations meet separately to deal with local 
matters. 
Financed by an ad valorem tax. 
3. Professional staff: 


Director and administrative offices__-_-.._.-_.__---.-.---.---- 5 
Advance planning section: 
(a) Project planning branch 4 
rn sas act rtntams eenadin ee 4 
Project development section: 
(a) Highway development branch_------_---------------- 4 
(b) Land development branch 5 
Planning administration section: 
(a) Montgomery regional office____.....-.--.-.----------- 7 
(b) Prince Georges regional office__.....-...----..-------- 6 





Total professional staff... 2. ese eee econ 35 


Local planning commissions: The following jurisdictions maintain 
planning commissions. ‘The commissions are generally appointed by 
the governing board, and professional staff are employed. 









Number of 
Jurisdiction: professional staff 
TS CO ins cechs wkg ed Mail hat mk ae so hoezels tn ast 6 
Walria® Counes...... 2 La ee ee Se 6 
City of Alexandria 2 
City of Falls Church 1 
City of Rockville 1 



























PROBLEMS PRESENTED BY THE PRESENT FRAMEWORK FOR REGIONAL 
PLANNING 


The problem of common framework for planning 
The Regional Council lacks— 
1. Powers to review local plans for conformity with regional 
goals. 
2. Power to require acceptance of its plans. Its plans, thus 
have no independent status. 
3. Political acceptance by local voliticians. 


* * * In the case of the ex officio members, their membership on the 
Planning Commission has reflected a political theory that plans might 
be implemented through the presence of key operating agencies. Experi- 
ence has shown, to the contrary, that a conflict of interest often exists 
beiween general plans and specific projects, as well as conflicts as 
between individual projects, and ex officio members cannot serve advan- 
tageously in this capacity. The important agencies must be met by 
other forms of communication and other relationships. 


* * * + * 


The experience of [NCPC-NCRPC] * * * leads to the conclusion 
that they have fallen short of the desired objectives of formulating a 
metropolitan regional plan, securing control over the major features 
of regional development, and assuming leadership in arriving at a 
concert of planning policies on the part of the several local jurisdictions. 
The Regional Council does not appear to have developed a regional 
point of view, but on the contrary has functioned as a sounding board 
to reflect the narrower viewpoints of individual jurisdictions. * * * 


* * * * 


a 
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A cardinal and unavoidable shortcoming of the regional planning 
activities for the past 6 years has been the lack of any general context of 
metropolitan government. * * * Proposals to strengthen regional 
planning should be able to assume a context of regional government 
in which there is political guidance, the participation of representative 
elected officials, a framework of regional policy, and more determined 
and effective leadership in the execution of planning proposals. 


The problem of efficient use of planning funds and personnel: 


1. Number of professional planners employed 


National Capital Planning Commission and National Capital Re- 
gional Planning Council 

Marvland National Capital Park and Planning Commission 

Northern Virginia planning agencies 


2. Summary of planning in the Washington metropolitan area 
as reflected in the 1959-60 planning budgets for salaries: 


National Capital Planning Commission and National Capital 
Regional Planning Council 

Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission _-_- 

City of Rockville 


Northern Virginia Regional Planning and Economic Develop- 
ment Commission__ 

he OO ees ha eee ee 

County of Arlington 

City of Falls Church , 

Fairfax County 210, 000 


RAE DOE TaN 655i oink bce cases anShaedewexuns 520, 400 


Total, all budgets for planning 1, 237, 400 
3. Recent comparison of planning staffs and costs with other 


metropolitan areas: 


Professional | Expenditures 





CAE Bet cn tucncndvvculducdsdased tasrbacterambakaaatenwas $217, 000 
Washington__ . 2 - 36 203. 
Bostem. wn... 1..- 

Pittsburgh 

RI chan osc veinpinesdinens tines 


* * * Many, if not most, of the difficulties being encountered by 
metropolitan Washington derive from past failures and inadequacies in 
city and regional planning. Most especially, when this city is measured 
against others whose size and whose problems are comparable, it is the 
continued underfinancing of the planning program that stands out as 
the major reason for falling short. 

There has been no regionwide planning program. There has been 
too much domination by special programs such as parks or highways, 
and too Little well-balanced, comprehensive, long-range work, 


4. The problem of regional plannin ng. is complicated by the 
NCPC’s complex responsibilities including een for purely 
municipal functions in the District of Colum 


HOW CAN PLANNING BE STRENGTHENED IN THE METROPOLITAN AREA? 


By providing a regional political framework for planning with a 
strengthened metropolitan conference. 
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EXISTING AND PROPOSED FRAMEWORK FOR PLANNING 


By reorganizing regional development and planning 
The proposed regional development agency would— 

1. Assume functions now exercised by the National Capital 
Regional Planning Council. 

2. Assume advisory supervision of Federal land and building 
activity throughout the metropolitan region. 

3. Undertake regionwide studies and prepare regionwide plans 
to guide economic development and location of Federal installa- 
tions and policies for Federal programs in highway building, 
housing, redevelopment, airports, and community facilities. 

Why is regional planning important? 

1. It is broader and more long-range than city or county plan- 
ning. 

2. It is more comprehensive in character. 

3. It offers freedom from administrative detail necessary in 
local planning agencies, such as zoning, subdivision contrels, 
capital budgeting, public works programs. 

4. It provides a context for local planning, furnishing the over- 
all view of the region and the forecast of long-range development. 
Within this framework, local planning is strengthened. 

[Comprehensive] plans can be prepared only for the reyion as a whole, 


the natural, social and economic unit from which each fragment of the 
area derives its growth, its population, its economic strength 


Why should regional planning be so closely related to the frame work 
of regional government? 
I have great reservations as to what planning alone can contribute 


unless it is associated with the power to act, the power to make 
decisions —Luther Gulick, transportation hearings. 


1. In order to assure its effectiveness. 

2. It is concerned with regional growth and development. 

3. It is concerned with the relationships of needed publicworks 
and regional services to each other and to local services. 

4. It relates such services and programs to regional and local 
geography, population, employment, and other factors. 

5. Establishing these relationships are decisions which must 
be made by those politically responsible for them. This requires 
sound planning information. 

6. Without strong regional plans the regional operating agencies 
have no guidelines for carrying out regional public works and 
services. 


The governmental powers of the region and its array of regional 
services are limited, but the relationship between government and 
planning, although different, must be even stronger than it is at local 
government levels. 

How would regional planning be financed? * 
1. The initial budget would be met wholly by the Federal 
Government. 


2. Later, local governments may participate financially. 


5 Regional planning is already in part financed by Federal funds for the NCPC, Regional Council, 
Northern Virginia Regional Planning Commission, and Capper-Cramton Funds. 
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A District of Columbia planning department 


As a staff agency of the District Commissioners. 
a ey ; er wink 
lo plan for purely municipal functions within the District. 





FOR FURTHER DISCUSSION 





1. Where is the planning function located in your government? 
Has your community a comprehensive plan? What are its principal 
features? Has it been adopted by the local government? 

2. Has a development policy been formulated? Is it being imple- 
mented? 

3. How well are public and private plans being coordinated? 

4. How well are the plans of your community integrated with 
regional plans? 

5. What attributes of your community can be preserved, or are 
threatened by regional plans? 

6. How adequate is planning administration for your community? 

7. To what extent has the location of Federal agencies in your com- 
munity affected its economy (sales, income, rents, population growth, 
taxes, and services)? 

8. To what extent do local residents in the respective metropolitan 
jurisdictions commute to the District of Columbia or other jurisdic- 
tions foremployment? What are the implications of these conditions 
for the capacity of the planning agencies of local government to 
adequately plan for community growth and development? 

9. What are the major problems of your community? How ade- 
quate are measures for meeting these problems? Are all planning 
tools being utilized fully? 





ADDITIONAL READING 





Planning in the Washington metropolitan area 

Gutheim, Frederick A. “The Potomac.” New York, Rinehart, 1949. 436 
pages. 

Lewis, Harold M. “General Background and History of Zoning in the District 
of Columbia.’”?’ Washington, Washington Zoning Revision Office, 1955. 20 pages. 
(Rezoning study of the District of Columbia. Preliminary Rept. No. 1.) 

Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission. ‘Looking 
Ahead: A General Plan for the Maryland-Washington Regional District.’ 
Riverdale, 1958. 96 pages. 

U.S. National Capital Planning Commission. National Capital Regional 
Planning Council. ‘Transportation Plan, National Capital Region. The Mass 
Transportation Survey Report, 1950.” Washington, 1950. 85 pages. 

Northern Virginia Regional Planning and Economic Development Commission. 
“Outline for Master Plan Studies.’”’ Alexandria, 1959. 17 pages. 

U.S. National Capital Park and Planning Commission. ‘‘Washington Present 
and Future; a General Summary of the Comprehensive Plan for the National 
Capital and Its Environs.’”’ Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1950. 48 pages. (Its monograph No. 1.) 

U.S. Congress. Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems. 
‘“‘Land Planning Considerations in the Washington Metropolitan Area.” Staff 
study for the Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, Congress 
of the United States. Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1958. 
12 pages. (85th Cong., 2d sess.) 

U.S. Congress. Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems. 
“Government Agencies Concerned With Land Use, Planning, or Conservation 
in the Washington Metropolitan Area.” ‘Agencies of the State of Virginia.’’, 
Staff study for the Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems 
Congress of the United States. Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1959. 22 pages. (85th Cong., 2d sess.) 
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U.S. Congress. Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems. 
*‘Government Agencies Concerned With Land Use, Planning, or Conservation in 
the Washington Metropolitan Area. Agencies of the District of Columbia.’ 
Staff study of the Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, 
Congress of the United States. Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1958. 14 pages. (85th Cong., 2d sess.) 

U.S. Congress. Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems. 
“‘Government Agencies Concerned With Land Use, Planning, or Conservation in 
the Washington Metropolitan Area. Agencies of the State of Maryland.” Staff 
study for the Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, Congress 
of the United States. Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1958. 
30 pages. (85th Cong., 2d sess.) 

U.S. Congress Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems. 
‘“Keonomic Development in the Washington Metropolitan Area.’ Staff study 
for the Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, Congress of the 
United States. Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1958. 46 pages. 
(85th Cong., 2d sess.) 

General readings on planning 

Churchill, Henry 8. “The City Is the People.”” New York, Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, 1945. 186 pages. 

Friedman, J. R. P. “The Concept of a Planning Region.’’ Land economics, 
v. 32, Feb. 1956: 1-13. 

Geddes, Sir Patrick. ‘“‘Citiesin Evolution.”” New and revised edition, London, 
Silliams & Norgate, 1949. 241 pages. 

Howard, Sir Ebeneezer. ‘“‘Garden Cities of Tomorrow.” London, Faber & 
Faber, 1946. 168 pages. 

Justement, Louis. ‘‘New Cities for Old; City Building in Terms of Space, 
Time, and Money.” New York, McGraw-Hill, 1946. 232 pages. 

Jeanneret-Gris, Charles Edouard. ‘The City of Tomorrow and Its Planning,” 
by LeCorbusier, pseudonym London, J. Rodker, 1929. 301 pages. 

Mumford, Lewis. ‘The Culture of Cities.’ New York, Harcourt, Brace, 
1938. 586 pages. 

Public Administration Service. ‘Action for Cities; a Guide for Community 
Planning.”’ Chicago, 1943. 77 pages. (Its publication No. 86) 

Sert, Jose L. ‘‘Can Our Cities Survive? An ABC of Urban Problems, Their 
Analyses, Their Solutions.’”’ Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1942. 259 
pages. 

Stein, Clarence S. ‘Toward New Towns for America.’’ (Revised edition). 
New York, Reinhold, 1957. 263 pages. 

U.S. National Resources Committee. Research Committee on Urbanism. “Our 
Cities; Their Role in the National Economy, June 1937.’’ Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1937. 87 pages. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America. ‘‘Urban Development 
Guidebook.’”’ Washington, 1955. 102 pages. 

Walker, Robert. “The Planning Function in Urban Government.” Second 
edition. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1950. 410 pages. (Social 
Science Studies, No. 39.) 

Woodbury, Coleman, editor. ‘‘The Future of Cities and Urban Redevelop- 
ment.’’. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1953. 764 pages. 

Wright, Frank Lloyd. “When Democracy Builds.’’ Revised edition. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1945. 139 pages 


Discusston OvutitineE No. 3—DeEveEetorrinc THE ECONOMY OF THE 
WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF THE METROPOLITAN ECONOMY 


1. Dominance of the Federal Government 


Of the 10 leading metropolitan areas in America, Washington 
alone has a “unifunctional” economy—built predominantly around 
the legislative, judicial and executive activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Three out of every eight employed people in the area work for 
the Federal Government. 
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Two-thirds of area income is derived from Federal Govern- 
ment, or activity related to the National Capital ‘‘personality” 
of the area. 


2. A tremendous, expanding, and secure consumer’s market 
This results from— 
Growing population. 
Expanding area. 
Increasing Government activity. 


8. Less industrialization than any large U.S. metropolis 

Only 4 percent of the active work force is employed in manu- 
facturing. ; 

The largest manufacturing industry is printing and publishing. 


4. Washington’s growth in national context 


“Future Washington cannot escape the character being pressed 
upon it by the general direction of urban growth in the United States. 
In Washington as in other places, we already see the emergence of a 
new urban pattern—sprauwling, still indecisive, and transitionally 
inefficient—but definitely new. 


An urban America 


Since 1900, the urban population has grown from 40 to 67 percent 
of the total population. 

Production of goods and services are now city oriented. 

The major impact of the industrial revolution has been a shift from 
the 19th century rural-agricultural economy to the urbanized—in- 
dustrial economy of the 20th century. 


Mobility of the automobile age 


Has made decentralization a necessary part of the physical extension 
of the city. 
The closely coupled forces of increased urbanization and mobility 
have brought about a complete reorganization in the structure of the 


American city and in the arrangement of urban land uses. With it has 
come a new specialization of functions throughout the urban complez. 


The suburban process 


Retail and commercial activities have followed residential develop- 
ment to the suburbs. 


The function of suburbia has therefore been one primarily of absorp- 
tion—to accommodate the net increase in the urban area’s population, 
the related retail trades, and the new industry which needs large sites 
for its sprawling plants. 

The effect of outward growth has meant more to central core and 
intermediate built-up areas than accommodation of the net gains in 
the suburbs. 

Basic changes in residential functions to accommodate special 
groups: Low income, minorities, renters, transients, others who need 
central housing. 


This changing residential role for the close-in areas was not created 
by design—it poses serious problems that are besetting every major city 
in America—but it has developed as an inevitable counterpart to the 
selective patterns of suburbia. 

Commercial specialization and the new downtown: 
i. Need for suburban locations for new markets. 
2. Changing function of downtown business—to accommodate 
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principally those activities which can best—or only—be per- 
formed downtown. 


Vast acreages in the United States are in transition [with] two op- 
posite implications. On the one hand, they reflect an effective adapta- 
tion and accommodation of the land and its facilities to the needs of 
America’s new urban economy. On the other hand, they also reflect 
tremendous diseconomies-—in lost downtown or intermediate property 
values, in inflated suburban values, in rising costs of congestion, in 
overextended governmental services. 


Impact of the trends on Metropolitan Washington 
Washington is one of the fastest growing cities in the United States: 
More than half the new population are new to the area— 
moving in from outside. 
Eighty-eight percent of new population growth from 1940-50 
occurred in the suburban counties. 
A third of all Federal civilian employees in the area are located 
outside the District of Columbia. 
Manufacturing has gone suburban—two-thirds of the 7,900 gain in 
workers from 1947-54 was accounted for by the outlying counties: 
Suburban growth has accelerated in Washington; one of the 
Nation’s most extreme retail shifts. 
New shopping centers have been developed. 
New employment centers are being pinpointed for previously 
open areas. 
Downtown Washington is becoming increasingly specialized: 
Expansion of National Capital activities linked to Government 
has recently been so great that downtown congestion has mounted 
in the face of decentralization. 
The Washington economy 


Employment in the Washington metropolitan area, 1957 
Percent of 
civilian work 
Type of employment: 
Government (Federal, State, local) 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Service end minpelieneous..... ..... gusta Souk sec le 
Transportation and public utilities____........-.-.------....----- 
Contract construction 
Finance, insurance, real estate 
Manufacturing 


Total (equals 651,200) 


What are the major trends in the regional economy 

1. Population will reach over 3,400,000 by 1980. 

2. The Federal Government will continue to be the dominant 
economic fecior, but relatively less ae than in the past. 


3. Other sectors of the economy will gain at the expense of Federal 
employment, which will drop frem 37 to 26 percent of all employment. 

4. Locel, consumer-oriented service industries will continue to 
occupy the greatest composite role due to high family income and 
unique National Capital functions. 

5. National Cepitel functions will remain a major prop for the 
economic structure, with increased importance in the future. 

6. Manufecturing will come to occupy a major rather than minor 
role in the Washington area economy, posing a significant change in 
the economic base. 
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Wholesale trade will substantially increase in importance with 
an expanded market served by Washington outlets. 

8. The Potomac River port will increase in importance as an 
adjunct to industrial diversification in the area. 















| These trends] clearly * * * call for a new concept of the Washington 
economy as broader, more diversified, and more typical of metropolitan 
economies throughout the United States, despite continued heavy 
dependence on Federal employment. 


What are the implications of these economic trends? 


1. Suburban residential expansion in all directions will continue, 
with the continued shift of higher income families to the suburbs, 
and an increase in low-income concentrations im the core area of the 
District of Columbia. 

A large number of employment centers and nonresidential land 
users will be scattered throughout the suburbs, creating needs for: 

(a) Careful planning to make available the required industrial 
and commerciel tracts. 

(6) Balance in the locetion of taxpayimg enterprises within the 
jurisdictions faced with the heaviest (predominantly residential) 
service loads. 

(c) Coordination of projects making demands on basic resources 
(particularly water). 

(¢) A metropolitan transportation network which is efficient 
and fast. 
































These trends are already important. Although less significant 
economically up to the present, manufacturing activity has also been 























going suburban. * * * Planned industria! districts to accommodate 
new growth are being opened in Reltsville, Greenbelt, and other outlying 
areas. 








Next to the Federal Government, retail and commercial activities 
accounted for the largest suburban concentration of employment. The 
growth of population in a pattern of contiquous development, has 
created huge new suburban retail markets. This fact, plus the con- 
tinued intensity of Federal City activity and increasing congestion 
downtown, has set the stage in the Washington area for one of the 
Nation’s most extreme retail shifts. 























3. Decentralization of Federal agencies, whose property is untaxed, 
will generate tremendous adjacent: residential growth with demands 
for the full range of municipal services. 











The impact of the Federal Government on the area’s physical pattern 
has * * * been felt outside the District. The Covernment has scattered 
its agency centers throughout the suburbs in addition to maintaining 
a tremendous downtown concentration. Federal decentralization 
within the area is not new—the Reltsville agricultural research facilities, 
the Census Establishment at Suitland, and a large number of mil‘tary 
installations such as Fort Relvoir, Fort Myer, Andrews Field, Fort 
Ceorye G. Meade, among others—have been at outlying locations for 
many years. Rut a new wave of agency dispersal has taken place 
and is still underway—Central Intelligence Agency to Langley, Na- 
tional Security Agency to Fort Meade, Atomic Eneray Commission 
to Germantown, National Bureau of Standards to Caithersburg. New 
land use and circulation patterns have created new problems as well as 
potentials for the local governments. 

abit Despite, and possibly because of, the expansive influence of 
the Federal Covernment and related National Capital functions, 
Metropolitan Washington stands as an outstanding erample of urban 
growth, suburban development, and increased land use specialization. 

Federal Covernment activities—first, last, and foremost—have until 
now been the direct basis for Washington’s yrowth. The need was 
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created for expanded Federal services largely in the contert of overall 
urbanization, increasing labor productivity, and emergence of the 
service sector of the economy. As Federal Government activities have 
grown, Washington has grown with them. Now, in the wak. of, and 
supplemental to the expansion of Government, has come a variety of 
related National Capital activities, further spurring population growth 
in the area. 


The degree of decentralization in Metropolitan Washington’s 
population has been great. Of the half-million gain between 1950 and 


1958, 88 percent was accounted for by suburban Maryland and Virginia 
outside the District. * * * 


Major shifts to the suburban areas have also occurred in em- 
ployment—Covernment, manufacturing, commercial, and business. 

* * * 4 major factor in the suburbanization of employment has 

been the suburban location of Federal Government activities. Today, 

approximately one-third of all Federal civilian employees in the 

area are located outside the District of Columbia in Maryland and 

Virginia * * *. 

The impact of growth can be uneven throughout the area with 
serious finance ‘ial consequences in some jurisdictions. 

Increased specialization of arrangement of economic activity, 
re paeiey in some areas the need for careful planning, redevelopment, 
and attention to meet demands. 

The indicated econemic growth is generally favorable, if not 
essential, to sound land use development, particularly as represented 
by an expanded industrial tax base. 


What is the economic potential of the Washington metropolitan area? 
1. National Capital functions: The key role of the Federal Govern- 
ment will continue, but 

By 1980, Federal employment will drop from 37 to about 25 
percent of total nonfarm employment. 

Capital-related economic activity will increase. 

(2) Tourism: Tourist volume will exceed 8.8 million yearly by 
1980. 

(6) Headquarters and other specialized services for trade 
associations, professions, other organizations. 

International activities: International organizations, for- 
eign representatives. 
2. Manufacturing and distribution: 

Factory employment should experience a fourfold increase by 
1980; from 27,000 now, to 130,000 to 140,000. Two factors are 
important: 

(a) The consumer market will expand to become part of 
Washington-Baltimore complex 

(6) Manufacturing is becoming more market-oriented, more 
dependent on consumer, labor, and goods mobility. 

Metropolitan Washington faces an imminent breakthrough in in- 
dustrial development. This will be strongly supported by the extension 
of the solid urban corridor running northeast to Metropolitan Baltimore. 
Types cf industrialization indicated: 
) Final assembly operations. 
(b) Heavy bulk-to-market cperations, particularly con- 
struction. 
(c) Fashion market industries. 
(d) Limited export industry. 
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(e) Scientific research and development: Washington’s 
scientific community is the sixth largest in the United 
oe 

) Branch and merchant wholesaling. 

The. cnianen port: It will have a supporting role for the 
economy in the perspective of the Washington-Baitimore region. 
Major emphasis should be on internal commerce and some 
coastwise trade. 

A negative factor: 

Perhaps the most important negative factor will be congestion and 


its effect upon plant-to-plant and plant-to-consumer transportation, bu! 
this is a factor which should be effectively handled by local action. 


3. Consumer-oriented activities: 


Retail trade and service employment should increase by 70 
or 8) percent by 1980, continuing present trends. (The ex- 
pansion in suburban sales of major guods stores in the Washington 
area represents perhaps the most drastic shift in any U.S. metro- 
politan area, reflecting both the pull of unusually strong sub- 
urban markets and the push of dolehitons n congestion.) 

Downtown: No other metropolitan downtown area has greater 
potential support than Washington’s with its Federe] ectivities.® 

Construction will continue to be an increasingly important 
factor in the local economy. The full economic importance of 
construction depends largely upon urban renewal programs. 

Through urban renewal, public and private funds can be channeled 

into areas that are now residential or commercial slums but are badly 

needed for the efficient functioning of the Federal City. Both the 

Capital City and its region, however, lack both comprehensive and 

specific plans for the use of urban redevelopment as a tool in shaping 

the future metropolis. The emphasis upon housing in redevelopment 

plans, and the underemphasis of the role of transportation and growing 

economic activities that deserve central city locations, should be corrected. 

Most of all, a stronger metropolitan framework for redevelopment and 

urban renewal should be created that would illuminate both the needs 

of the central city and of the suburban areas. 


Other consumer-oriented economic activity: 
Transportation: Rail center, metropolitan airport, expan- 
sion cf trucking industry. 
Finance: Primarily international finance. 
University activities. 
In-migrant retirees. 
Today, the character of the economy is being shaped dominantly by 
three elements: The Federal Government, related National Capital 
activities, and supporting consumer-oriented functions. Tomorrow, 


the economy stands to add a strong new role centered around the indus- 
trial activities of manufacturing, processing, and distribution. 


*In July 1959, a group of businessmen formed the Downtown Washington Committee. The main 
purpose: Prepare plans for rebuilding downtown Washington. 
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How Washington’s scientific, technical, and professional labor force compares with 
the largest metropolitan areas in the United States (1950 Census) 


- Rank of Washington 
Classification: ; metropolitan area 
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The major problems of growth 


1. Potential impact on water: The region’s most valuable natural 
resource. 
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The availability of water and sewer facilities greatly affects the pat- 
tern of development * * * The experience in Maryland stands in 
contrast to Virginia, where even today there is no equivalent areawide 
ae sewerage system to serve development and promote tts orderly 
growth. 


2. Transportation: The key to the efficient functioning of an urban 
economy. Without an efficient integrated system of metropolitan 
circulation, the area will not only face disastrous problems of conges- 
tion, but will also fail to realize its potential economic development. 

3. Impact on local governments: The demand for new services and 
facilities will be tremendous. 


New tax sources may not be located in the political jurisdictions 
which have incurred the greatest deficits from residential expansion. 

The final problem is made more acute in Washington than in most 
places because the main generator of suburban growth, the main dis- 
tributor of employment centers in the suburbs—the Federal Govern- 
ment—is not a property taxpayer. 

With the Federal City becoming the Federal region, the problem is 
transferred on a large scale to the outlying counties. 


What are the basic issues of economic development? 

1. Compatability with Federal interest: Is the indicated develop- 

ment compatible with the Federal character of the National Capital 

and the essential public and private functions related to the seat of 
Federal Government: 

The type of development indicated is more compatible with 

concepts of the monumental city than slum areas. 
No incompatibility with good Federal and local planning. 
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If there is any incompatibility, it will probably be in the effect of 
Federal policies upon economic development in the area rather than the 
reverse. It is this impact of Federal decentralization upon local 
governments through the generation of new residential demands that 
creates the need for new revenue-producing nonresidential properties 
throughout the areas. Industrial development will, therefore, be a major 
force for economic balance, rather than an incompatible element in 
the pattern of development. 

The new plants could easily be accommodated in the local land-use 
pattern. gi the 150 square miles of additional land that will be 
needed for Metropolitan Washington’s development in the next 20 years, 
new manufacturing land would probably not require more than 10 
percent of the additional acreage, and that is the maximum figure based 
on allocating 10,000 acres for industrial expansion. 


2. Economic advantages of growth: Is the indicated development 
economically favorable and advantageous to the metropolitan area? 
Expansion in certain types of activities is necessary to main- 
tain high family incomes. 
Expansion is needed to support an acceptable standard of com- 
munity services in the metropolitan area. 
Expansion is needed for a stable tax base in local jurisdictions. 
This makes industrialization locally advantageous apart from 
compatability or incompatability with Federal interests. 
As long as the property tax is the main source of local government 


revenue, each jurisdiction must have a suitable balance between resi- 
dential and nonresidential development. 


Development can be made compatible with residential develop- 
ment through careful planning. 

3. Alternative Federal development policies: What Federal policies 
are needed to guide the area’s physical development to maintain 
compatability with Federal interest, assure the ‘efficiency’ of the 
area as a physical unit, and provide economic stability for the 
local government jurisdictions? 

The Federal Government has the key role in establishing an orderly 


development pattern in the area as the largest employer and the largest 
landowner in the region. 


Federal location policy: 


Through location of its decentralized agencies and the use of its 
large landholdings, the Federal Government could be a major factor 
in creating a different kind of pattern in the Washington area. In 
the past it has tended to take the narrow view. * * * 

* * * In short, new Federal installations can be cooperatively 
planned as the nucleus around which efficient, economical, and 
balanced communities can be developed. 


General Federal policy for the region should be to help local 
governments meet the problems that face them.’ 


What is needed to provide the framework for orderly, efficient, economic 
growth in the metropolitan area? 


1. What are the objectives of an economic development program? 
Optimum use of local resources—raw materials, labor skills, 
markets, or other resources—to satisfy the physical wants of the 
area residents fer both employment and the lowest priced products 
possible. 
The fundamental objective is to achieve a desired type and 
level of economic activity. 


7 In the 86th Cong., 2d sess., 8. J. Res. 42, embodying this concept, was passed by the Congress, 
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Principal elements of publicly oriented economic development 
programs: 

(a) Basic economic research, information, and solicitation. 

(6) Physical facilities and services such as land, struc- 
tures, utilities, and transportation. 

(c) Credit and other financial incentives. 

2. The need for a public agency concerned with economic develop- 
ment for the region. 
It should be similar to the development commissions of States. 
The Regional Development Agency, proposed by the joint 
Committee, would have as its principal functions: 

(a) Formulation of a regionwide development plan. 

(6) Concern with regional public works to support the 
growing economy. 

3. Regional functions to be performed by a public agency (either 
local or regional in form). 
Promotion: Advertising and ferreting out clients, following u 
prospects. Both Government and private participation in Such 
a program is needed. 
* * * There is an overall job to do of attracting industry to the area. 
After an industry decides to consider the Washington area, then there 
will always be some competition as to whether it is going to finally settle 
in the District, in Prince Georges, Montgomery, Fairfax. * * * 
Research is the heart of any effective industrial development 
program. Studies are needed of— 

(a) The economic base of the area. 

(6) Individual industries for which a Washington area 
location would be advantageous, and which would be mu- 
tually most advantageous to the area. 

(c) Best potential use of labor force and natural resources. 

(2) Space requirements of potential new industry. 

(e) Space availability for development in all parts of the 
area. 

(f) Special development projects for the port and airports. 

(g) Needs for warehouses and shell building space for 
“incubation” of new growth industries. 

(hk) Fiscal problems of local governments. 

(t) Metropolitan statistics for public and private use. 

A broadened research function can be a major tool for strength- 
ening planning and economic development. 


New physical facilities are required for a growing economy 
1. Government facilities and utilities: 
Water and sewer systems. 
Streets and highways. 
Schools and libraries. 
Fire and police protection. 
Parks. 
2. Special-purpose public facilities: 
Ports. 
Farmer markets. 
Coliseums. 
Industrial districts. 
Airports. 
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3. Private facilities with a public interest: 

Industrial parks. 

Common warehouses. 

Merchandise marts. 

4. Private industrial facilities: Privately financed facilities for pri- 
vate uses alone. 

5. Industrial sites: Should be purchased as part of a forward land 
purchase program under direction of a regional agency. 

Ultimate uses might be industrial, commercial or residential, as pre- 
scribed in the metropolitan plan, or subsequently sold for an indicated 
public use. 

Forward land purchase: This involves the forward purchase and 
development of land for preselected, ultimate uses in line with a 
longrun plan of economic development. 

(a) It should be very clear that no matter what the merits of 
a program for increasing economic activity, it will not meet with 
success unless actual sites are available for location of specific 
industries. 

(6) It permits purchase of land for future development at lower 
cost before improvements, and inflation of value increases prices 
by the time actual use of planned purposes is accomplished. 

(c) It permits orderly economic development, consistent with 
areawide plans, rather than inefficient and inconsistent uses of 
land. 

The program involves creation of a public land reserve, acquired 
initially with a specific purpose in mind but which might be rel.ased 
after a period of some years for possibly some other public purpose 
than the one that was originally contemplated. 

(d) New towns: Coordinated with location of Federal em- 
ployment centers and tied into specific commercial and industrial 
development projects, the program could provide the basis for 
new towns in preselected outlying location. 


Credit and financial incentives for development 


1. New facilities: Most needed facilities can be provided by State 
or local governments and their agencies, or in special cases, such as the 
Chantilly Airport, by the Federal Government. 

2. Financing regional services: 

Initial outlay: The initial outlay should be made by Congress 
for bonds to build revenue-producing regional public works, 

Continuing support: Ultimate transfer for responsibility should 
be established through an interstate agency supported by the 
full faith and credit of the States to revenue bonds issued by the 
regional agencies. 

ull faith and credit would reduce interest rates and make 

possible longer term loans. 

Taxes or revenues would be pledged to assure the anticipated 
revenues from the new facilities. 
. Financing the forward land purchase program: 

Federal funds: Original financing by Federal moneys for a 
revolving fund. 

State and local support: 

Annual operating funds might be derived from an assigned tax levy in 


the metropolitan area or from annual appropriations by the participating 
jurisdictions in the region. Capital requirements for specific development 
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projects might be met hy sale of revenue bonds in the normal marketplace 
or by a general regional capital fund which might be available for use of 
possible regional sanitary agencies, transportation authorities, or other 
public bodies, as well as the new development authority. 


Federal policy for economic development: Modern concept of the Federal 
interest 


1. Embracing the kind of economy the area must have to maintain 
the high standards and at the same time be compatible with the 
Federal interests. 

2. A congressional policy declaration should note the need for a 
broadened industrial base. 

The No. 1 problem in the years ahead is not likely to be inflation or 
other problems that have occupied the most of our atiention in the past, 


but financing of new metropolitan expansion and new patterns of land 
use emerging in this country. 


SUMMARY AND PROBLEMS FOR FURTHER DISCUSSION 


A new industrial pattern for Washington is dependent in large 
measure on— 

1. Adequate transportation facilities to permit costs of opera- 
tion to be reasonable, reduce congestion, and provide a means of 
linking supplier, producer, distributor, customer, and facilitate 
commutation of employer. 

2. An adequate water supply to service new industries, and to 
provide for the domestic and recreational uses of a growing 
population. 

3. Sewage and sanitation facilities are required to protect the 
water supply, the natural resources of the region, and the health 
of inhabitants of the area. 

4. A position of leadership by the Federal Government in locat- 
ing employment centers to conform with a regional economic de- 
velopment plan and in assuming responsibility for leadership, 
both financial and organizational, for regional industrial develop- 
ment programs. 

5. Cooperation among local jurisdictions in developing the 
regional economy as a matter of common concern. This involves 
questions of— 

How much competition can be justified among jurisdic- 
tions in land use policies designed to attract the industrializa- 
tion necessary to strengthen the local tax base and the 
general economy? 

What will be the effect of competition through such 
devices as annexation which work to impoverish the develop- 
ment potential of adjoining jurisdictions, and which may 
even retard the total potential of the region? 

What should be the relation of local industrial develop- 
ment programs to the regional program in terms of promo- 
tion, research, and financial support for local and regional 
facilities and industrial planning? 

6. Indicated patterns of development, if carefully planned, 
would not be incompatible with either residential or Federal 
interests. This does, however, raise the related question of 
how planning might be strengthened on both a regional and local 
scale to accommodate existing uses and new growth. Industrial 
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development will be a major force for economic balance as ex- 
pansion of Federal establishments have their impact on the serv- 
ice and community functions of local governments. 

7. Recognition of opportunities for urban renewal throughout 
the metropolitan area is a device to overcome the obstacles 
to achievement of the full potential of the regional economy 
which would be retarded by obsolescence anywhere in the area. 
— of this potential is the development of a great Capital City. 

. At the present time, what public and private agencies in 
wad community are engaged in programs to attract industry 
or to promote other economic expansion? 

9. Does your local government have an economic develop- 
ment policy? Who or what agency is responsible for it? How 
is the development policy related to land use places for both 
the community and the metropolitan area? 

10. Should an economic development program be under the 
direct supervision of the governing body? 

11. Should the jurisdictions combine to form a single economic 
development program and to attract new enterprise? 

12. The discussion guide outlines the needs, issues, and ele- 
ments of a development program. What strategy, or priorities, 
should be set, both locally and in the region for meeting and 
directing growth potentials? 

13. What standards should be devised to guide industrial 
growth? Should industrial parks be provided as the basis for 
industrialization? What factor should guide decisions on the 
limits of industrial concentrations? 

14. What is the relation of transportation plans and facilities to 
opportunities for commercial and industrial growth? What 
opportunities exist for new towns and with them changed regional 
economic relationships? 

15. Should there be an urban land bank for regional uses as a 
means of controlling and nurturing desirable economic growth 
and to acquire strategic lands for future urban needs? 

16. Do present patterns of scattering commerce and industry 
in the metropolitan area represent net gains for the regional 
economy, or does this condition merely reflect dispersion and 
relocation? In other words, what is real economic growth? 

17. What are the principal reasons for the lack of diversity 
in the Washington area’s economy? 
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Discussion GuipE No. 4—WaASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
WaTER PROBLEMS 


THE POTOMAC RIVER AND THE METROPOLITAN AREA 


The Potomac watershed: One of America’s great river systems 
The Potomac is 400 miles long. 
It has a 9.3-million-acre watershed (14,500 square miles). 


Its basin includes parts of four States and all of the District of 
Columbia. 
The two regions of the river: 
(1) Above Great Falls, 266 miles of the river drains 11,580 
square miles. 
(2) Below Great Falls the river is a tidewater tributary of the 
Chesapeake Bay. This includes 117 miles of the river draining 
2,820 square miles. 


Navigable from its mouth to Washington, D.C., with a 24-foot 
channel. 
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Relations of the watershed to the metropolitan area; general considerations 


Few population centers are so closely identified with an interstate river 
system as is Metropolitan Washington. * * * The years ahead will see 
this intimacy of river and people become even closer. * * * Growth and 
expansion in and around the Capital will have repercussions throughout the 
basin; and conversely, what happens in the Potomac hinterland * * * will 
affect the economic and cultural interests of the metropolis. 

The Potomac is the principal source of water supply for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, suburban Maryland and Virginia. 

The Potomac assimilates sewage from all the jurisdictions in the 
metropolitan area. Its condition affects public health. The Potomac, 
its tributaries, and adjacent lands, provide the major natural resources 
for recreational purposes in the area. 

The Potomac will be the most important source of industrial water 
supply for a growing economy. Drainage conditions, soil composi- 
tion, and other topographical factors will determine suitability of 
land uses in an expanding urban area. The uses made of basin land 
will also affect the condition of the river as a supplier of water, as the 
drainage system for area wastes, and as the key recreation and eco- 
nomic resource. 


What are the major characteristics of water uses and water problems in 
the metropolitan area? 


Rising consumption of water in the metropolitan area: 


Forecasted population growth and water consumption estimates for Metropolitan 
Washington 


Estimated 
Estimated average daily 
population consumption ! 
(million gal- 
lons per day) 


647.1 


1 Consumption estimates based on report by the Washington Aqueduct, U.S. Corps of Engineers, Aug. 
12, 1957. 


Factors influencing rising consumption 

1. Population increases in the metropolitan area. 

2. Per capita increases in water uses by households and commercial 
uses and appliances. 

3. Potential industrialization: Consumption of water for domestic 
and commercial uses is almost the sole requirement for water supply 
at the present time. The industrial demand is relatively small. 

4, Irrigation uses: Agricultural irrigation has been increasing in 
recent years at a rate of 8,000 acres annually. The heaviest use of 
water for irrigation occurs during the period of lowest flow of the 
Potomac. 

5. Outdoor recreation needs will increase as urban population grows. 
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Trends in production and distribution of the water supply 
1. The Washington Aqueduct: 
Operated ca the Army Corps of Engineers and the District 
government (the latter baitilles distribution). 
The major intakes are at Great Falls and Little Falls. 
The Aqueduct now serves— 
(a) The District of Columbia. 
(6) Arlington. 
(ec) Falls Church. 
(d) Military installations in Virginia. 
(e) Emergency connections to the Washington Suburban 
Sanitary Commission. 
The total average demand is currently approximately 135 
million gallons per day. 
The Corps of Engineers’ survey of the Potomac Basin is to be 
used as a basis for development of a comprehensive plan. 
The Potomac * * * can no longer guarantee sufficient free flow to 
meet the demands of the metropolis it has nurtured. It is quite likely that 
the combined demands for domestic water supply, upstream irrigation, 
and pollution control will not be satisfied during low flow which will 


certainly reoccur. Means for providing water for use during such 
periods must be considered. 


ad 


The Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission: 

Serves more than 500,000 people in the Maryland suburbs— 
95 percent of the population i in the sanitary district. 

The principal source of supply is the Patuxent River. 

Average consumption in 1957 was 42 million gallons daily. 

The sources of supply are no longer adequate—the. reliable 
supply from all the Commission’s sources is approximately 42.5 
million gallons per day. 

Plans are underway to tap the Potomac for an additional 150 
million gallons daily. 

3. Frederick, Md., will tap the Potomac for approximately 7 mil- 
lion gallons daily. 

4. Rockville sd Upper Marlboro: 

Operate municipal water systems. 

Sources are walla 

The Rockville system obtained one-third of its supply from the 
Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission. It has tapped 
the Potomac up to 10 million gallons daily. 

Virginia water production and distribution: 

The Fairfax County Sanitary Authority has purchased the 
most important of the 16 systems in the county and has negoti- 
ated for absorption of the Alexandria Water Co. into the author- 
ity’s system. 

The principal supply for the Alexandria Water Co. is the 
Occoquan Creek. 

The Falls Church and Fairfax County Water Authority have 
plans to tap the Potomac for new sources. 

Falls Church has connections with the Washington Aqueduct 
under construction. 

Before it reaches northern Virginia consumers, Potomac water 
may be resold as many as three times. 


9 
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Consumers in Virginia have experienced severe water restrictions in 
recent years because of short supplies and inadequate piping. Resi- 
dents outside some of the existing service areas cannot be supplied 
because the systems do not have the capacity to meet the rapidly growing 
needs. Fire protection is inadequate, resulting in increased insurance 
rates. Industry is desired in order to broaden the tax base, but new 
plants will not locate where they cannot obtain adequate industrial 
water. Because of the limited sources, small systems, and considerable 
sale of water for profit, some of the water rates are quite high. 


Pollution of the Potomac 


A minimum flow of 650 million gallons daily is needed to assimilate 
sewage now discharged into the Potomac. 
By the year 2000, 950 million gallons per day will be required. 


The natural capacity of the Potomac to assimilate 
sewage effluent is an essential component of a pollution 
abatement program. 


Factors affecting the polluted condition of the river: 
1. Silt: Silt is caused by 


For people living in the Washington area, silt is the worst pollutant 
of the Potomac River. * * * It is estimated * * * that the Potomac 
River brings to the Washington area every year 60 million cubic feet of 
silt and deposits most of it within the metropolitan area.—‘‘A Clean 
Potomac in the Washington Metropolitan Area,’”’ by Geyer and 
Wollman, 1957. 


New construction in the drainage basin removes the natural 
cover and results in soil erosion. 

Erosion in agricultural areas upstream. 

Silt settles in the metropolitan area because of the low veloc- 


ity of the river when it meets the tide. 
2. Inadequate sewage treatment facilities: 

Inadequate sewage treatment planning for decentralized 
Federal agencies generate needs for new facilities to prevent 
emptying pollutants into the river above water supply intake. 

(a) The Atomic Energy Commission, Germantown. 

(6) The Central Intellizence A ency, Langley. 

(c) The Bureau of Standards, Gait ersburg. 

(qd) The Dulles International Airport, Chantilly. 

It should be added that location of agencies generates 
satellite development, adding to both sewage treatment and 
siltation problems. 

At best, plans provide for the treatment of sewage generated in the 


agency buildings. Adequate plans have not been developed for satellite 
communities which will inevitably appear. 


Inadequate facilities for collection and treatment of sewage in the 
metropolitan area: 
(a) Combined sewers overflow which discharge untreated 
sewage into the Potomac during rains. 

The District of Columbia: 39 percent of area is served by 
combined sewers. Much of the Alexandria system depends 
on combined sewers. 

It is estimated that about 2 percent of the sewage gen- 
erated in the District reaches the waters without treatment 
through operation of the combined sewers during rains. 
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(6) Lack of treatment facilities for sewage: : 
Areas without secondary treatment: The following juris- 
dictions or areas provide no secondary treatment for sewage: 


Area: Population 
UOT REMI Dict att bas amen eae eens 1, 500 
Indian Head Naval Reservation____.......-...------ 2, 200 
Little Hunting Creek drainage area__________-__----- 6, 600 
POte peers 20 Gs wok aha SUL n dls Dowie 16, 000 
Aegeion COUNT. 4... oa o- sc nec wusnsn nde ceen 1173, 000 


! 9 percent of the metropolitan population. 


Effectiveness of treatment facilities: 32%. 


The history of interstate pollution of the Potomac River in the 
Washington metropolitan area has been one of continuing degradation 
of water quality since the first comprehensive survey of pollution in 
1913-14. 

The degradation has resulted from failure to counterbalance the 
effects of a rapidly expanding sewered population by timely provision 
of sewage treatment facilities. The 1957 sewered population equiv- 
alent of 1,678,000 is five times the 320,000 population of 1913. Per- 
cent sewage treatment reduces the strength of the raw sewage only 32 
percent. The treated sewage load to the river is equivalent to the un- 
treated sewage from 1,143,000 persons. This is nearly four times 


the load in 1913.—Public Health Service report June 1957, by Kittrell 
and Davis. 





Comparison of effectiveness of primary and secondary treatment 
facilities in northern Virginia (1957): 






Percent of Percent of 
Area totalsewered| total load 
population to river 
equivalent 
























Mer 6 ok nc cc cepnctnccce<gbsehd bhateeatgedembleebsabh«seds<eibiedd 
PN CS in sank tanger teharnssiieiih amen beaminnn tne dentesl 
BITE DOGG och hola n b tdi died tsi dese napnd bibvers baawaguradalegeek 10. 
Dletrset wl Es. Pe ih os did bo Sains danse ce shared osrespebgendeete 175. 


8 ogo 90 
Soo oo 






1 These figures were compiled before the Blue Plains treatment plant was expanded to treat more sewage. 
There is, consequently, a high probability that the relative amounts of untreated sewage equivalent has 
declined proportionately for the District, and increased for the Virginia jurisdictions. The new facilities 

rovide an opportunity to assess the effectiveness of additional secondary treatment in reducing pollutants 
ntroduced to the river. It is estimated the reduction in the Blue Plains discharge will amount to 20 per- 
cent—making the District’s contribution 63 percent of the total load. 




















Effects of pollution: 

1. Denies use and benefits of rivers for recreation. 

2. Depresses potential real estate values along the river. 

3. Damages river craft, raising costs of boating. 

4. Health hazards result from presence of high amounts of 
sewage bacteria. 

5. It is a threat to the safety of the water supply. Because 
there has been failure in consolidating planning for water supply 


and sewage disposal, sewage outlets may be located above water 
supply intakes. 


La::k of a coordinated water and land conservation policy 
Trends in land and water uses are presently occurring without 
planned relationships. This results in waste of basic resources, and 


increasing possibilities for conflict among competing uses for physical, 
economic and social services. 
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Basic questions involving harmony in land and water uses: 
1. Location and extent of industrialization: 

Dependent upon adequate water supply. 

Will affect the need for pollution controls to prevent 
release of wastes into the river. 

Industrial needs, unless carefully planned for, will con- 
flict with domestic needs for water supply and recreation 
resources. 

. Manner and degree of urban expansion: 

Improvements in subdivision and highway planning are 
needed to prevent siltation of the river. 

(a) Local flood runoff will probably increase three to seven 
times, increasing danger to health, life, and property, and 
contributing to neighborhood deterioration. 

(6) The Joint Committee consultant on conservation esti- 
mated $14 to $21 million would be required to overcome 
storm drainage problems in Montgomery County alone. 

Planning for expansion should be geared to need for open 
spaces and recreational needs. 

The Washington area and the Potomac River Basin as a whole are 
parts of a single natural complex. * * * In short, the land and water 
problems are all of a piece and need to be studied, analyzed and worked 
out accordingly. This calls for more balanced planning and the de- 
velopment of a program wherein each phase of the Potomac Basin’s 
resource situation will be undertaken in relation to and contemporaneous 


with the other phases in accordance with their respective status and needs 
for information. 


Present status of conservation and recreation: 

1. The bulk of the over 1 million acres of public lands lie some 
distance from Washington and are not too well distributed 
according to needs of population centers. 

2. There is a shortage of public park and recreational facilities 
for day use and short term use within a 50-mile radius of 
Washington. 

3. There are no detailed goals for recreational planning in the 
metropolitan area or the Potomac Basin. 

* * * the correction of the shortages and imbalance among the 
land and water areas required for recreation, relaxation, nature educa- 
tion, and spiritual refreshment represents a serious challenge to the in- 
genuity and initiative of the basin’s people and governments as does the 
question of how to clean up pollution or meet our future water-supply 
requirements. 

Conservation accomplishments: 

1. Watershed protection by public landholdings. 

2. Promotion of flood prevention practices in 19 watersheds, 
occupying one-third of the upper Potomac Basin’s area. 

3. Soil conservation districts in 36 of 38 counties cover 20 
percent of the 4 million acres in crop and pasture lands since 
World War II. 

4. Wildlife and fish conservation and stocking by the Maryland 
Department of Game and Inland Fish. 

5. Watershed research by the Agricultural Research Service 
and by the agricultural experiment stations in Maryland and 
Virginia. 
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6. Soil surveys are about 90 percent complete in the basin. 
There, surveys have been valuable in Fairfax County planning. 
7. Rock Creek Watershed program for flood prevention and 
silt reduction; the first and only such program for a metropolitan 
watershed in the United States. 
Major deficiencies of existing program: 
1. Lack of urgency. 
* * * The present programs are not geared to meeting the condi- 
tions generated by the National Capital region’s burgeoning growth. 
* * * Land and water protection, improvement, and management 
measurements on the several hundred watersheds that make up the basin 
must be accelerated to keep pace with current demands for clean, well- 
regulated streamflow, economic opportunities, outdoor recreational 
outlets, and greater amenities of life generally. 
2. Technical information is lacking to permit adequate evalua- 
tion of programs and conflicting proposals. 
3. Acquisition of lands for open spaces, reservoirs, parks, and 
other public uses is lagging. 
From the foregoing outline, the major needs and issues concerning 


water uses can be drawn. There is general agreement on the prob- 


lems— there is not on how these problems may be met. 


MAJOR NEEDS AND ISSUES IN MEETING METROPOLITAN WATER PROBLEMS 


The need for adequate water supply 






Criteria for adequate supply: 
1. The supply must be sufficient to provide safe water for 5 

million or more inhabitants. It must anticipate higher levels of 

individual demand for water. : 

2. It must be sufficient to assimilate the new pollutants gen- 
erated by industrial and residential growth. 

3. It must account for probable increases in water uses for 
irrigation. 

4. It must provide for production and distribution of available 
supplies of water among the several jurisdictions, taking inte 
account the need for balance between local and regional needs. 
The issue of water storage: 

1. The natural flow of the Potomac is insufficient to meet 
regional water supply needs. The only questions are how much 
storage should be provided and where. 

7 ew water supply requirements based on Corps of Engineers 
study: 


eS ee ee 


2. What type of storage facilities should be provided. 
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Riverbend Dam? Cost of estimates of four Storage schemes 
prepared by the Corps of Engineers: 


' Scheme 5 , : Cost per million 
(a) High dam now at Riverbend, plus 2 medium-sized reser  -gallons stored 


voirs in 2025______- $13. 50 
(b) Low Riverbend Dam now, plus 8 medium-sized reservoirs 

as needed _ _ _ d 20. 50 
(c) No Riverbend Dam, all storage by medium-sized reser- 


voirs___-_- 26. 50 
(d) No Riverbend Dam, storage supplied wholly by small 


reservoirs 34. 00-37. 00 


Any final decision on storage for Metropolitan Washington 
must await findings of the river basin study by the Corps of 
Engineers. 

It seems likely, on the basis of costs and storage capacity 
information now available the plan selected will probably consist 
of or include a reservoir at Riverbend. 

Opposition to the Riverbend Dam: The economy of a high dam 
is contested by its opponents in terms of arguments that— 

(a) The need for storage is exaggerated, especially if sound 
conservation and pollution abatement practices are used. 

(6) The costs quoted ignore indirect costs in destruction 
of property tax sources, and in damage to wilderness areas 
and the C. & O. Canal area. 

Nature of the decision: From these points, 1t can be seen that— 

(a) The decision on storage must be a political decision, 
lacking clear agreement on validity of technical findings. 
From testimony there appears to be no clear measurable 
’ basis for comparing conservation and engineering solutions 
to the water supply problem. Before a definitive technical 
conclusion is reached, such comparisons would be useful. 
(6) There are alternative courses of action which are de- 
pendent upon the priorities placed on such factors as flood 
control, quantity of storage, flushing capacity, siltation en- 
trapment, soil and forest conservation, the several types of 
outdoor recreation, generation of hydroelectric power, preser- 
vation of historical places, agricultural, industrial, and resi- 
dential land uses of riverfront sites. 

Land acquisition to provide for alternatives: In light of both 
the dissereement over storage plans and competing use possibil- 
ities “: «he area which would be inundated if a dam were built, 
committee consultants recommended that the land needed for 
either a high or low dam at Riverbend be acquired now. 

* * * any plan for the storage of water supply for metropolitan 

Washington should be designed to provide for at least a century ahead. 

* * * Any storage plan of this scope would further increase the likeli- 

hood of a dam at Riverbend. * * * 

It is, therefore, recommended that the necessary land to accommodate 

a 235-foot normal elevation reservoir at Riverbend be acquired now. If 

a reservoir of lower elevation is built, or if the final decision is against 


any reservoir in this area, the public will not lose by the purchase of 
this land.’ 


* Part of this land has been authorized for acquisition in the House bill providing for the C. & O. Canal 
park, H.R. 7197, by Foley, of Maryland, 86th Congress, Ist session, 1959. 
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The need for effective pollution abatement 


Criteria for solution to pcellution problems: Agreement on criteria 
is not uniform among all jurisdictions concerned. The major criteria, 
however, appear to inclide— 

1. Protection of water supply through planning, zoning, and 
by treatment of sewage. This involves— 

Industrial zoning plans. 

Restrictions on subdivision development in conformance 
with sewage collection and treatment facilities. 

Relation of development plans and zoning to storage 
reservoirs cr other supply intakes. 

Secondary treatment and separated sewers would be 
required. 

2. Reduction of effluent and silt in the river to make possible 
wider recreational and commercial uses, and to reduce health 
hazards from polluted conditions. 

3. Effective and efficient crganizational control over sewage 
disposal faciJities and pollution abatement programs. Among 
the possible alternate approaches are 

Consolidation of facilities. 
Centralization of treatment. 

Regional organizations. 

Voluntary joint action or consolidation. 

4. Recognition by the Federal Government of its responsi- 
bilities for pollution abatement and sanitary fecilities in connec- 
tion with location of installations such as the Atomic Energy 
Commission and Chantilly Airport.* 

Coordination with local authorities. 

Assistance in planning and construction. 

A Federal community-responsibility policy. 

5. Better technical knowledge and agreement on advanced 
methods of determining extent, causes, sources, and methods of 
abating sewage pollution and siltation. 

The total amount of silt deposited in the Washington area has 
never been measured nor carefully estimated. 
* * * * * 


Soil erosion during and immediately following new construction 
can be reduced. 


The need to relate zoning and planning to pollution abatement 
Disregard for coordinated planning: Following a recommendation 
by the Washington Metropolitan Regional Conference that the area 
between the Monacacy River and Washington be zoned to prevent 
dense development on both sides of the river, Montgomery County 
zoned some 13,000 acres to permit one-half acre lots, instead of the 
recommended 2-acre minimum. This was also recommended by the 
Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission. 
Alleviation of the problem involves: 
1. Local leadership to prevent zoning adverse to pollution 
abatement programs. 


*In 1960, the Congress passed H.R. 12063, providing for construction of sewage facilities for Dulles Inter- 
national Airport. 
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2. Planning of sewer service to allow for orderly development 
of the river. This involves: 

Existence of sewer plans in regional context on both sides of 
the river. 

Coordination of sewer planning with development plans. 

Possible changes in legislation concerning responsibility of 
developees for sewer connections. 

Long-range land and water plans. 


The need for adequate sewage treatment and disposal 


Disposal: Should sewage be carried away from the area, and de- 
posited by pipeline to the Chesapeake Bay? 

1. Underground disposal by pumping the waste into deep (1,700 
feet) sand strata in the manner used to dispose of oilfield wastes 
is a possible economical alternative to a Chesapeake sewage out- 
fall line. 

2. Underground disposal: Consultant’s recommendations: 

Study of possibility of underground disposal. 

Build the Chesapeake outfall sewer if underground disposal is 
not an economical or feasible answer. It should also be designed 
to receive effluents from the southern Maryland parts of the 
metropolitan area. 

3. It should be emphasized that the ability of the Potomac to 
assimilate effluents is related to both— 

The water supply needs, plus the excess water available in 
the Potomac for assimilation, hence to plans for water 
storage. 

The extent of treatment of sewage, and the proportion of 
all sewage generated which is highly treated. 

complete, separated sewer system: 

1. Estimated cost by the District of Columbia is $57,874,000.° 
This does not include debt service of $1 million yearly nor the 
fact that a completely separated system would reduce pumping 
costs alone $164,000 annually. 

Only 52 percent of this money would be spent to achieving 
separation. 

The remainder would build interceptors, thus perpetuating the 
combined sewer system, since the interceptors would take the 
combined sewage, increasing treatment costs. 

2. Consultant recommended that all expenditures not designed 
toward separation be kept at a minimum. This would permit 
overflow discharges for some time, but would ultimately elimi- 
nate them permanently as a separated system is built. Only in 
this way would a totally combined system be ultimately feasible. 

As the total population and the sewage flow of the metropolitan area 
increase higher and higher degrees of treatment are required. * * * 
Multiple facilities for sewage treatment in the metropolitan area: 

1. The Blue Plains treatment plant now provides secondary 
treatment for sewage from the District of Columbia and the 
Washington Suburban Sanitary District, with a design capacity 
for a population of 1,790,000. These facilities will probably be 
adequate for the two areas until 1980. 


® Depending on scheduled changes. 
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2. Arlington County, which has only primary treatment, has 
reached the population capacity of its plant 10 years ahead of 
schedule. It has recently advanced the date for building sec- 
ondary treatment facilities for 1970 to 1965. 

3. Alexandria has secondary treatment, and serves part of 
Fairfax County. 

4. Fairfax County is planning expenditures of $7 million for 
sewers and treatment facilities in 1959 and 1960. 

5. New needs have been generated in Fairfax and Loudoun 
Counties by the construction of Chantilly Airport and projected 
construction of the CIA headquarters at Langley. 

Are multiple systems preferable to consolidated systems of sewage 
treatment and disposal? 
* * * constructing eelispnrnetne systems and treatment plants 

was unfortunate for the area as a whole. Ultimately, the plan will 

work to the detriment of the various jurisdictions. The rapid growth 

of the area has already leaped ahead of many of the basic population 

assumptions upon which the systems were designed. 

1. The separate Virginia systems cannot be justified in terms 
of economy because of difficulties in estimating long-term costs. 

2. Uniform secondary treatment is lacking in Virginia, which 
now contributes about 40 percent of the raw sewage equivalent 
with only 24 percent of the population. 

3. Local water courses such as Four Mile Run, Pimmit Run, 
and Four Mile Creek, have become badly polluted. 

4. Multiple-upstream discharge points cause effluent to stay 
longer in the metropolitan area, inasmuch as it may take as long 
as a month for a drop of water in the Potomac to flow through 
the metropolitan area. 

5. Experience has shown small plants must be continually 
reexpanded as population grows. 

Unless construction is planned with an eye toward that ultimate 
day when, because of the quantities of sewage generated, consolidation 

will no longer be an alternative but the only solution, tremendous ex- 

penses may be incurred. 

6. Experience has shown one or two central treatment plants 
would function more efficient y and economically than a large 
number of plants. 

7. Long-range planning is more feasible for a consolidated 
system. 


The need for facilities and programs to prevent siltation 


Is a sedimentation basin required? 

1. The Wollman report: A clean Potomac River in the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area: Only four courses lie open with respect 
to silt: 

Reduce the rate of erosion. 
Remove the silt in upstream reservoirs; the report suggests 
this added purpose for a high Riverbend Dam. 
Dredge it from the river in Washington. 
Allow the river to fill. 
Interception of the silt in one or more reservoirs offers the only reason- 
able solution of Washinyton’s silt problem. * * * The annual silt 


load of 60,000 cubic feet spread evenly to the water surface would 
completely fill the tidal Potomac from Chain Bridge to Fort Foote, below 


46345—60——_8 
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Alexandria, in 50 years. It would take 1,000 years to fill the large 
Riverbend Reservoir. 


2. Staff study: Water supply and sewage disposal. 


Good forestation and farming practices and control of construction 
grading practices w'll help alleviate the problem of silt pollution but, in 
themselves, are not capable of reducing it sufficiently. Impoundment 
of the Potomac in the upstream vicinity of Washington could furnish the 
necessary settling capacity for centuries to come. This should be care- 
fully considered in selecting the site for a water shortage reservoir and silt 
capacity should be included in the design of the reservoir. 


3. Opponents of the Riverbend or other dams have urged 
stronger conservation practices: 
* * * new building projects and consequent increases in paved 
roads, roof areas, and grading are rapidly changing the runoff into 
the basin’s streams, and will destroy their values unless controlling 
methods are devised and established to reduce the amount of silt and 
raw sewage and to counteract their harmful effects. 


The need for Federal cooperation in pollution abatement efforts 


Chantilly Airport and other establishments: 

1. The Federal Government should not discharge raw or treated 
sewage above local water supply intakes. 

2. It is only reasonable to expect the agency concerned to bear 
the costs of satisfactory sewage disposal, even if this means 
construction of a longer sewer line. 

3. The agency can do more than solve its own problems: 

It should contribute to solution of regional sanitary 
problems. 

In Chantilly’s case, construct a trunk sewer up the Vir- 
ginia side of the Potomac. 

It should be sized for future development in the local 
areas which could be served by it. 

The sewer could be an aid to formation of a Northern 
Virginia Sanitation Authority. 

It should connect with the District of Columbia-Wash- 
ington Suburban Sanitary Commission system for treatment. 

4. The report on water supply and sewage disposal recom- 
mended: 

* * * that the [Federal Aviation Administration] solve its sewage dis- 
posal problem in a manner that will stimulate the formation of the 
Northern Virginia Sanitation Authority, create a major sewer main 


for that authority, and facilitate the assumption by the authority of 
its prorated cost of the sewer.* 


The need for additional technical information on measurements of 
pollutants and methods of abatement 
Specific information needed: 
1. Engineering survey of Potomac Basin. 
2. Soils analysis of the basin. 
3. Studies of underground sewage disposal. 
4. Better forecasting of population growth and sewer loads 
resulting from both population and new technology. 
5. Measures of siltation. 


*See note, p.98. The legislation expressed the intent of the Congress (1) to take local interests into account 
in the construction of the interceptor, and (2) to have a regional agency ultimately discharge the functions in 
such a manner as to coordinate sewers within a single organization with transport and other planning and 
operating activities on a metro scale. 
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6. Measures of toxic content in water. 
7. Measures of effects of degrees of treatment. 
General Needs: 

1. Research on means to control erosion during and after con- 
struction of roadways and buildings. There is a need to know 
the amount of siltation and erosion which occurs from new con- 
struction, and its economic value. 

2. Technical standards for development and construction to 
protect terrain from effects of construction erosion. 


Measures to assure adequate supply, maximum pollution abatement, 
and development of potential recreational resources in the Potomac 
Basin 


The physical needs as summarized by the final report of the Joint 
Committee: 









































In the field of water problems, an impoundment on the Potomac River 
appears an eventual need; this or some additional facility must also 
accommodate the Potomac’s silt load; a new water intake from a point 
above Great Falls will be a corollary development; sanitary sewers up 
both sides of the Potomac will be required to protect the river above Wash- 
ington; both the enlargement of the present Blue Plains sewage treatment 
plant as a central regional facility, and the construction of one or more 
supplementary disposal plants, must be envisaged together with the 
means to collect sewage from the to-be-superseded small Virginia planis 
and deliver it for treatment; further enlargement of the central regional 
water treatment plant at Dalecarlia may be possible, but additional 
treatment and transmission facilities for water will also be needed; the 
separation of the existing combined sewers within the District of Colum- 
bia is a regional requirement if the Potomac is to serve as a regional 
recreational facility, and a river of national significance. 


These needs require— 
1. Comprehensive regional program to protect and develop 
water resources: 
Elements of a comprehensive conservation program: 

(a) Effective measures to minimize losses of soil from 
surface runoff and erosion. 

(6) Improved streamflow distribution by combina- 
tions of impoundments and supplemental minor me- 
chanical measures to smooth out the wide variations in 
streamflow. 

(c) Increased continuing yields from all classes of 
land on productive soil dedicated to economic use. 

(dq) Improvements in existing parks, recreational and 
related lands and facilities, and provision for the more 
rapid expansion of such facilities throughout the basin. 

(e) Building sounder knowledge of effective and eco- 
nomical conservation practices and of recreational re- 
quirements. Watershed research should be expanded. 

(f) Building a wider and more intelligent public under- 
standing of the interrelations of land, water, and people 
as they affect Metropolitan Washington, its environs 
and hinterland, and promoting citizen participation in 
the planning and coordination of the program. 

How well conflicts are resolved and stalemates broken will depend 
heavily upon the extent to which the objectives, and means of obtaining 


those objectives, are thoroughly understood by interested and intelligent 
citizens. 
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Once the interdependence of the metropolitan area’s concerns with those 
of the basin as a whole is thoroughly understood and once adequate in- 
formation becomes available the prospects for coordinated planning and 
program development should be greatly improved. 


2. Organization for comprehensive planning and action: 
Consolidation of water production and distribution recom- 
mendations of the Joint Committee. 

(a) The aqueduct should treat and supply water on a 
wholesale basis to the Washington Suburban Sanitary 
Commission, the proposed Northern Virginia Sanitary 
Authority, and the District of Columbia for distribution. 

(6) The Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission 
should have the option of continuing to operate treat- 
ment plants for the remainder of their economic lives, 
or turn the plants over to the aqueduct. 

(c) The town of Fairfax should reconsider its decision 
to dam Goose Creek. 

A regional sanitary board to review all sanitary engineering 
Eralent in the metropolitan area which are to use Federal 
unds. 

(a) It should consider means of extending sewer lines 
up both sides of the river to protect it above Washiticton. 

(6) It should review and have power to approve sani- 
tation plans of Federal agencies relocating in the area. 

Northern Virginia Sanitary Authority: 

(a) Would achieve economy in construction and opera- 
tion of facilities, promote better service, and uniform 
charges. 

(6) Would reduce pollution sources in the area. 
Eventual consolidation of sewer systems should include 

conveyance to the District of Columbia system. 
Other suggestions: 

1. Expansion of powers of the interstate commission on the 
Potomac River Basin. Should conduct an immediate study of 
the interrelation in the area of land and water resources. 

2. A Federal-State Interagency River Basin Committee, com- 
posed of representatives from interested Government agencies, 
could constitute a program-coordinating body. 
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Ten Rivers in America’s Future.” Washington, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1950. See “Part 8: The Potomac.” 

Maryland. University. Bureau of Business and Economic Research. ‘Poto- 
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23 pages. (Its studies in business and economics, vol. 11, No. 3.) 

olman, Abel, and others. ‘‘A Clean Potomac River in the Washington Metro- 
politan Area.” Washington, Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin, 
1957. 63 pages. 
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U.S. Government Printing Office, 1958. 26 pages. (85th Cong., 2d sess.) 
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U.S. Congress. Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems. 
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General reading on water resources 


Ackerman, Edward A., and George O. G. Lof. ‘‘Technology in American 
Water Development.’’ Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1959. 710 pages. 

Chase, Stuart. ‘Rich Land, Poor Land: A Study of Waste in the Natural 
Resources of America.”” New York, McGraw-Hill, 1936. 361 pages. 

Twentieth Century Fund. ‘America’s Needs and Resources: A New Survey,” 
by J. Frederic Dewhurst and associates. New York, 1955. 1,148 pages. 

Meier, Richard. ‘Science and Economic Development: New Patterns of 
Living.”” Cambridge, Technology Press of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1956. 266 pages. 

Metropolitan water system organization and functions. Journal of the Ameri- 
can Water Works Association, v. 46, August 1954: 788-802. 

U.S. League of Women Voters. “Water.” Washington, 1958. 


Discussion Guipe No. 5—TRANSPORTATION IN Mb8TROPOLITAN 
WASHINGTON 


We cannot have an efficient form for our transportation system until 
we can envisage a better permanent structure for our cities —Mumford, 
“The Highway and the City.” 


TRANSPORTATION: A NATIONAL PROBLEM 


The national transportation revolution: Increasing auto use 

Car ownership nearly doubled from 1940 to 1955. 

In cities over 250,000 population, 55 percent of the people travel by 
private automobile: 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Washington 
Baltimore 
Philadelphia 
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Public transportation use has declined since 1940, in sharp con- 
trast to automobile registrations. The percentage of persons entering 
the central business district by transit is still high, however: 
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Cleveland 


Every metropolitan area in the United States is now confronted by a 
transportation problem that seems destined to become aggravated in the 
years ahead. Growth of population and expansion of the urban area, 
combined with rising national product and higher incomes are con- 
tinually increasing the volume of passenger and freight movement. At 
the same time, shifts from rail to road and from public to private 
transportation have added tremendous burdens to highway and street 
facilities. They have created what appear to be insuperable terminal 
and parking problems. Continuing economic growth and the certainty 
of further transport innovation threaten to widen the gap between present 
systems of transportation and satisfactory standards of service.— Owen, 
“The Metropolitan Transportation Problem.”’ 


The national transportation problem is essentially the metropolitan 
transportation problem 


It is urgent and critical in all metropolitan areas 
1. Since World War II, traffic volume on city streets has 
increased 69 percent. 
2. Downtown traffic has multiplied in all cities, regardless of 
the mode of transportation. 


3. Since 1937, 14 transportation studies have been made of 
Washington. 


The importance of transportation: Moving people and goods 
Part of the production line in urban industrial society: 
1. Each person's food alone accounts for 1,800 pounds, which 
must be transported yearly. 
2. Transportation job opportunities— 
Determines accessibility of employment opportunities. 
Both managers and employees benefit from ‘efficient trans- 
portation facilities. 
3. Joins markets and consumers. 
4. Facilitates industrial development, 
Provides access to sites for housing, recreation. 
1. Permits benefits from community services. 
2. Facilitates enjoyment of wide social, cultural, and recrea- 
tional opportunities. 
Contributes to stability of neighborhood. 

* * * in most larger cities transportation has a vital bearing on 
neighborhood stability, since neighborhoods which do not have access to 
desirable transportation facilities at reasonable cost suffer from the 
competition of those which are more favorably located. In all cases, 
transportation must be considered in relation to the present and prospec- 
tive occupants of a neighborhood. If most of the families in a neigh- 
borhood have two cars, public transportation is of relatively little sig- 
nifiance. For the large majority of our metropolitan areas, however, 
public transportation is of major importance to neighborhood stabil- 
ity.—Hoyt, “100 Years of Land Values in Chicago.” 

Relation to community development: However, no American city 
has devised and constructed a mass transportation system geared to 
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the needs and requirements of the modern metropolitan community 
now in process of formation, 
Transportation more than any other single subject is a basic con- 
sideration in practically all other major aspects of community develop- 
ment. Facilities for sewer and water are a determining factor in 
planning highways. Open areas and recreation facilities are dependent 
upon accessibility and traffic conditions. Economic development and 
the location of industrial sites with proper zoning restrictions are 
determined by available transportation. 


Manifestations of the problem 


Congestion: 
. Low street capacities. 
. Increasing use of motor vehicles. 
. Loss of street capacity through parking. 
. Improper location and capacity of parking facilities. 
5. Mixed traffic. 
. Overcrowded land. 
. Inadequate terminal and loading facilities. 
High peak-hour demands. 
Increased costs of transportation: 

1. Decline of the transportation industry. In the past 10 
years, fares have doubled, revenues have declined. 

2. Rise of car pools. 

3. Demand for parking. 

4. Rising costs of rights-of-way. 

5. Costs of traffic regulation. 

6. Fatalities and property damage. 

7. Insurance. 

Increased travel time: 

1. This is a result of both congestion on obsolete street net- 
works and traffic regulation, as well as greater distances for the 
journey to work. 

2. Premium on sites with travel time advantages. 

Decline of central business districts: 

1. Suburban shopping centers. 

2. Inadequate access; parking problems. 

3. “Leapfrogging”’ of business. 

Decline in residential values of neighborhoods. 


Both overconcentration in urban centers and excessive sprawl in the 
suburbs have created conditions of blight and slums.—Owen. 


Decline in value of commercial districts because of limitations on 
accessibility and inconvenience. 


Air pollution: The contribution of the automobile and bus to air 
pollution is now being studied. 


Basic considerations in understanding transportation problems 
Changes in the character of cities: 

1. The city as an economic and physical entity continues to 
expand. Two-thirds of new population increases are expected 
to occur in urban areas. Cities now contain the overwhelming 
majority of the population. Problems of growth will be com- 
plicated by settlement patterns at decreasing densities from the 
center. 

2. In the Washington area alone, 100 square miles of rural land 
will become urbanized in the next 10 years, even with present 
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filling in of suburbs. This is an important aspect of today’s 
transportation problem. Heavily concentrated populations make 
more intense demands on transportation, and on the uses to which 
transportation facilities are put. 

3. Widening areas of residence forces more and more depend- 

ence on the automobile for mobility. 

4. The central core remains the most important part of the 

metropolitan area. 

Its ability to adapt to a more specialized role in the 
metropolis is a critical one. 

Central city problems in expanding regions are complicated 
by their capacity to accommodate the automobile, the prin- 
cipal mode of transportation from the outlying areas. 

5. It is difficult and expensive to overcome the limitations of 

rigid urban structure for increased vehicular use. 
Tendencies to apply stopgap measures to meet transportation 
problems: 

1. Traffic expedients: 

Street widening. 

Signals. 

One-way streets and regulatory measures. 

Specialized highways, routes. 

Advertising to attract transit patrons. 

2. Planning expedients: 

Plans which conform to existing uses. 

Limited focus for plans: 

(a) Parking plans. 
(6) Individual business district plans. 
(c) Rezoning and variances. 

The result has been to focus on avenues of escape; to substitute trans- 

portation for satisfactory levels of living.—Owen. 
Relation of transportation to other planning: 

1. The transportation plan is part of a comprehensive plan. 

Transportation is one of the most important influences on the de- 
velopment of urban areas. The use of land, the direction of growth, 
and the distribution and density of population are. strongly influenced 
by the form and character of transportation facilities. Thus trans- 
portation must be considered an integral part of the comprehensive plan 
for the future metropolitan region.—‘‘The Mass Transportation 
Survey.” 

The transportation plan should reflect goals for the community. 

(a) These goals should be reflected in a comprehensive 
land use pian. 

(b) Transporation plans, then, should be designed to 
implement the general plan. 

(c) Tests for a transportation plan: 

An effective solution to the urban transportation problem 
should meet three tests. First, it should be functionally comprehensive 
by including all forms of transportation applicable to the problem. 
Second, it should be comprehensive geographically by including not 
only the city but the metropolitan area and all the affected region. 
Third, it should be comprehensive from a planning standpoint by 
assuring that transportation is used to promote community goals, and 


that community plans make satisfactory transportation possible.— 
Owen. 


* * * 
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2. Transportation is a tool for community development. 

Relation of land use and traffic must be recognized to 
permit transportation plans to contribute to communities 
in which effectivé transportation is possible. 

Transportation can affect decisions on location of housing, 
and employment centers. 

Transportation planning should be considered an integral 
part of urban renewal plans. 

Adequacy of transit should be considered a criterion in 
development of zoning plans. 

A transportation facility may be a physical boundary be- 
tween different land uses. This segregation feature should 
be used with caution. 

Some facilities, especially rail transit, tend to provide the 
framework of the region’s physical structure. 

3. A transportation plan should provide for all forms of trans- 
portation. 

To gain maximum benefits from each facility. 

To take advantage of new technology. 

To make possible differing rates of movement for the 
differing needs of travelers. 


TRANSPORTATION IN METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 


Travel in Washington © 
Over 3 million trips daily within the total area. 


1. 2.5 million within the study area. 
2. 6.1 million by 1980. 
25 percent of all trips were by public transit. All transit trips were 
made in 1,855 transit vehicles. 
1. D.C. Transit carried over 80 percent of all transit in 510 
streetcars and 870 buses. 
2. Suburban lines: 775 buses. 
Of those who traveled by automobile or truck, 874,000 were passen- 
gers. 


Travel requirements creating transportation problems 


An increasing population will mean more commuting and other 
personal movement. The rate of growth sharply strains the capacities 
of facilities designed for— 

1. Smaller populations. 

2. Slower rates of expansion. 

3. Different rates or directions of development in vehicle design 
and technology. 

The spreading pattern of settlement increases distances of travel 
and low population densities in suburban areas and increases the 
amount of travel necessary for residents. Transit lines must be longer 
to obtain the same number of riders, raising costs per person served. 
Purely residential communities require travel for all purposes. 

Employment centers have become increasingly dispersed, creating— 

1. Altered patterns of rush-hour traffic. 
2. Need for some mass transit facilities to the new locations, 
3. Adjustment to new travel patterns for employees. 


10 All figures refer to “The Mass Transportation Survey” study area. The figures were compiled in 1955. 
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4. Dispersed shopping centers and new residential develop- 
ment, requiring new transportation facilities within the area, 
and linking it with the center. 

Travel and access to terminals: 

1. Dispersed location of airports. 

2. Intercity bus terminals. 

3. Commuter bus and rail terminals. 

4. Off-street parking facilities for auto users. 

Freight movement and delivery services: Dispersed employment 
centers and residential neighborhoods mean increased truck traffic 
throughout the area (15 percent of all vehicle trips). 

1. Eighteen hundred pounds of food per person per year must 
be delivered to retailers by trucks. 

2. A large portion of nonagricultural products is carried by 
truck to retailers and from them to consumers. 

3. Increasing retail sales indicate increasing demand. 

4. Auto and residential fuel consumption will increase fuel 
transportation in the area. 

5. The construction industry requires surface movement of 
heavy materials throughout the area. 

Requirements of intercity travelers and tourists: Approximately 
one-sixth of all daily travel in Washington was by persons entering or 
leaving the central city. 

1. Nonresidents require terminal facilities. 


Characteristics of Washington transportation problems 
Peak-hour congestion (7 to 9 a.m.; 4 to 6 p.m.): 
1. Peak hours account for 40 percent of all auto trips; 50 
percent of all transit trips. 
2. The total amount of travel for all purposes is increasing. 
3. Shifting bottlenecks: 
Congestion extends from the central district along the radials. 
A recent series in the Evening Star pointed out: 
The 16th Street extension is not yet living up to expectations in easing 
the Georgia Avenue bottleneck in Silver Spring. While it has some- 
what relieved congestion at the Colesville Road intersection, traffic is 
piling up where it cuts into Georgia Avenue. 
“We hope that it is a matter of getting the traffic lights adjusted. 
“What we need is an other highway just as big, a limited-access highway 
right alongside Georgia Avenue.” 
Increased travel time due to slow speeds and distance. During 
rush hours— 
1. Transit averages 8 to 12 miles per hour. 
2. Automobiles average ‘20 miles per hour. 
Today, motorists can average about 10 miles in 30 minutes. But it’s 
getting harder to do all the time.— Beveridge, ‘“‘Metro City of Tomorrow,” 
The Sunday Star. 
Mixed traffic: 
1. All forms of transportation move on the same rights-of-way. 
2. Autos and transit compete more than they complement each 
other. 
Overcrowded transit during peak hours. 
Parking anarchy: 
1. Lack of a consolidated parking system, relating parking to 
transportation and land use. 
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2. Subsidy for Federal employee parking: 
Free parking is often provided for employees at Federal 
installations. 
This condition encourages use of private cars. 
Controversy in transportation planning: 
1. There is controversy on the nature of the problem, and 
solutions proposed. 
2. Examples of longstanding controversies include: 
The Glover-Archbold Parkway. 
Extension of Route 240. 
Location of Route 66. 
Need for a central area bridge. 
Location of a central area bridge. 
The Inner Loop location. 
Everyone of the 400,000 motorists who daily fights his way into the 
city * * * and out again—is a transportation expert. Each has his 


own idea about what is wrong, and his prescription for the cure.— 
Beveridge. 


Measures designed to meet transportation needs 

All the following have been employed in attempts to meet Wash- 
ington transportation needs. 

1. Plans for local and regional streets and highways were 
prepared: 

Most planning was conducted on a jurisdiction-by-juris- 
diction basis. State highway departments have major high- 
way planning responsibility. 

The Regional Highway Planning Committee helped recon- 
cile plans and recommended improvements for the highways 
network. 

Other agencies also prepare plans for highways: 

(a) National Capital Planning Commission. 
(b) Maryland-National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion. 
(c) Other planning commissions. 
(d) National Parks Service. 
2. Traffic engineering: 
Street widening. 
One-way streets. 
Signalization. 
Parking restrictions. 
Off-street parking. 
Fringe parking. 
. Staggered hours for Government employees. 
. Car pooling and shuttle buses. 
. Conversion to all-bus transit. 
. Regulation of transit has generally been a passive influence 
in promoting transit use. 
7. Private company promotion of transit. 

In summary: Altogether the measures employed have not added up 
to a comprehensive program. They have been piecemeal. They 
have lacked coordination. Common goals have been absent. Plans 
have not been implemented, lacking authority or finances. The net 
effect of the effort has been far less than adequate for the needs. 


D> ore CW 
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THE MASS TRANSPORTATION STUDY 


The most recent attempt to meet metropolitan transportation needs 
with a comprehensive regional transportation plan. 
A 4-year study (1955-59) of transportation needs and possible 
solutions. 
Organization of the study 
The study was conducted jointly by the National Capital Planning 
Commission and the National, Capital Regional Planning Council. 
The Steering Committee (8 members): 
1. Three from regulatory agencies. 
2. One from District of Columbia Commissioners. 
3. Four from the sponsors. 
An expert advisory group consulted with the project director and 
professional staff. 


Purpose and objectives of the study 
To ascertain present and future mass transportation needs of the 
National Capital region. 
To develop a plan for serving these needs 
1. Housing. 
2. Employment centers. 
3. Open space. 
Scope of the study 
Projection of population and employment distribution. 
Projection of volumes of travel. 
Design of a system for the projected travel. 
Recommendations for finance and administration. 


Assumptions of the study 

An adequate transportation plan must be based upon a general 
plan of regional development which shows where people are expected 
to live and work, shop and play. This plan can be formulated by— 

1. Projecting the size of regional population and employment 
patterns to 1965 and 1980. 

2. Analysis of the determinants of development: 
Supply of land. 
Location of parks. 
Local plans. 
Zoning policies. 
Other factors. 

The present pattern of urban uses is itself the most powerful deter- 

minant of future patterns.—General development plan. 

“Most of the decisions which will control development to 1965 
have already been made. Some of the decisions which will shape the 
region of 1980 have yet to be made.” 

“Local governments will not be willing or able to significantly 
change the rate of growth.” 

“Local government will be able to exercise only a limited influence 
on the pattern of development and the direction of growth.” 

“The transportation system must be designed to serve a rapidly 
growing metropolitan region whose development trends will follow 
those of the past.” 
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“Tt will not be possible, within the next two decades, to reshape 
the region to conform to a plan that constitutes a radical departure 
from current trends.” 

1. It will not be possible to shape the region according to the 
demands imposed by some new kind of transportation system. 

2. The 1980 transportation system will serve a region ‘‘whose 
configuration is largely determined by continued reliance” on 
the automobile, and ‘‘by forces other than governmental action.” 

“The regional development plan assumes that a transportation 
system will be provided which will permit the large majority of the 
population to reach downtown in 30 to 45 minutes during peak hours. 

“The transportation system should put each part of the region 
within a similarly reasonable travel time of most of the other focal 
points.” 

‘‘A much expanded transportation system is thus needed in order 
to permit the region to develop in the manner laid out in the general 
development plan.”’ 

The transportation system can be one of the most powerful instruments 
in bringing about a desirable pattern of regional growth. 
Findings of the study 

Population will increase by 1 million by 1980. 

The trend to a dispersed population pattern will continue. 

Downtown will retain the largest concentration of employment. 

Most new jobs will be located outside District of Columbia. 

Automobile ownership and use will continue to increase. 

About half the peak-hour travelers will be able to choose between 
transit and auto. 

Peak volumes will continue to occur at similar times. 

Important segments of the present highway system are nearing 
capacity. 

Needs identified : 

1. Greater capacity for all main routes of travel. 

2. Increased capacity where transit cannot serve dispersed 
development. 

3. Large capacity for radial routes. 

4. Circumferentials for dispersed employment centers. 

5. High capacity transit service. 

6. Highways needed soon. 

The diversion of these 250,000 trips from private automobiles to public 
transit is the all-important contribution of the improved transit system— 
since only by relieving the highways of this traffic can they be enabled to 
carry the rest of the traffic. 

The alternatives studied: Based on the population projections for 
1965 and 1980, the study considered three alternative systems of 
handling the predicted transportation needs: 

The auto dominant plan: Much like the present system, with 
shared rights-of-way. It was not considered feasible, in the 
absence of improved transit, to build the freeways needed for the 

lan. 
. The express bus system: Fast buses on radial freeways, with 
the present form of transit used as a feeder service and for other 
nonauto trips. This would reduce the number of traffic lanes 
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needed, but more highways would be needed. Passengers from 
Northwest could not be carried by express buses using freeways. 

The rail transit system: To serve traffic on radial routes, with 
feeder service from present local transit. The relative expense 
of rail lines and buses favors use of buses. Buses are also more 


flexible. 
Recommendations of the study 


A mixed transportation system, incorporating features of each 
alternative. 
An adequate transportation system for the National Capital region 
must include a form of express transit service, capable of attracting a 
large number of riders who would otherwise travel by private automobile 
from the suburbs to points in or near downtown Washington during rush 
hours. Only if many of these people are induced to use public transit 
can the highway system within the 10-mile square accommodate the 
people who are not in a position to travel by transit. 
1. Highways: 329 miles of highways, of which 81 already exist, 
178 are planned, 70 are newly proposed. 
2. Mass transit: 
Eight new express bus routes, totaling 66 miles. 
Priority for buses on both freeways and downtown. 
Four rail transit tracks, totaling 33 miles. All rails in 
the District of Columbia would be subways. 
Thirty-two thousand parking spaces at express transit 
stations. ‘Two-thirds of these at 11 terminals. 
3. Monorail, automated transit, and use of existing rail 
lines were rejected as less satisfactory than proposed methods. 
4. Downtown parking: 22,000 new all-day spaces, mostly 
off streets; 27,000 new short-time spaces. 
Priorities in providing the proposed system: 
1. Immediate improvement of public transit service: 
Regional integration of transit operation through uniform 
regulations, fare structures, schedules, etc. 
Regional traffic and transit regulation by a regional 
agency. 
Detailed planning by local governments to implement the 
regional transportation. 
Reservation and acquisition of rights-of-ways. 
Acceleration of highway construction programs. 
2. Express bus service on all new radial freeways by early 
1960’s. Before 1965 subway construction should begin. 
3. Inaugurate rail transit by 1970 when the bus system will 
have reached its capacity on several routes. 
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Financial aspects of the recommendations: 
1. Total cost of the system and distribution in the area: 


{In millions of dollars] 


District of Maryland Virginia 
Columbia 


Highway system: 
Interstate routes 
Other freeways and parkways.__-___- 
te a oF 





Subtotal 
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Yards, garages, rolling stock: 


NS oo iu Be ocnkycckccsndnabulbbonuseus aati tes 
Downtown parking 











Total 2 





1 36,000,000 should be added for the Northwest Freeway Link. 
2 Figures are rounded. 


The bulk of costs are in the District of Columbia. 

Eighty percent of the costs are for highways. 

2. The financial arrangements assume the following necessary 
ccndislaa 


Federal agencies will build roads a planned. 


ie States and District will complete the interstate net- 
wor 

The rate of expenditure on interstate highways will be 
maintained. More than a billion dollars of the proposed 
expenditures will occur by 1970, if finnacing of the Inter- 
state System is completed on schedule. 

Five-hundred million dollars must be provided from other 
sources by 1965 to permit scheduled road construction. A 
bond issue is proposed, with annual payments for 30 years 
being about $27 million (4 percent interest). (This adds 
$310 million to the total cost). 

Express transit aoe revenues will largely finance the 
system, leaving an annual deficit of $18 million by 1980. 
(This assumes an average fare of 28 cents in 1980—an 
increase of 40 percent). 

The recommended system cannot be brought into being by separate 
action on the part of the District of Columbia and the two States. 
3. Sources for costs of construction: 

A regionwide tax or charge system, or both. 

Contributions from the Federal Government— 

(a) Should be made to allow initial steps to be taken 
toward planning and design of the rail system. 

(b) Should provide funds for early stages of construc- 
tion. 

(c) Should provide additional highway financing. 
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Organization to implement the plan 
New organization is needed as the first step. 
Interstate regulatory agency: 
1. Representative of the regulatory commissions of the States. 
2. Principal components and functions: 
Issue certificates of public convenience and necessity. 
Approve routes, fares, schedules. 
A traffic and highway board with members of State and 
District of Columbia highway departments would make 
traffic engineering recommendations. 

Federal corporation: Federally financed, it would— 

1. Acquire rights-of-way for transit facilities and construct 
them. 

2. Operate transit facilities, or provide for their operation. 

3. Finance operations from Federal funds and operating reve- 
nues. 

4. Review State highway plans as they affect transit. 

5. Assist highway agencies overcome deficits. 

Interstate proprietary agency: 

1. Would supersede both the regulatory commission and the 
Federal corporation through an interstate compact. 
2. It would assume the functions of both its predecessors. 
[Jt] would have the full range of powers needed * * * to comple- 
ment the work of existing governmental agencies in creating the pro- 
posed transportation system. 
Congressional action to implement the transportation survey 
In 1960 Congress considered two measures: 
(1) The Interstate Regulatory Compact. 
(2) The National Capital Transportation Act of 1960, which 
passed both Houses in July. 

Findings and policy: 

An improved transportation system for the National Capital 
region— 

is essential for the performance of the functions of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, the welfare of the District of Columbia, 
and the orderly development of the National Capital region; 

requires planning on a regional basis for a unified transportation 
system ; 

requires cooperation among Federal, State and local govern- 
ment and public carriers; 

requires financial participation by the Federal Government; 

requires coordination of the transportation facilities with other 
public facilities and with public and private land use. 

Congress declared that it is the continuing policy and responsibility 
of the Federal Government, in cooperation with State and local 
government of the National Capital region, to encourage and aid in 
the planning and development of a unified and coordinated transporta- 
tion system for the National Capital region. 

The act establishing the National Capital Transportation Agency— 

provided a five member Advisory Board for the National 
Capital Transportation Act; 

authorized the Administrator to establish coordinating com- 
mittees to assure cooperation in achieving the unified transporta- 
tion system. 
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The National Capital Transportation Agency was charged with 
responsibility for preparing a Capital transit development program 
consisting of a plan, a timetable and a schedule of financial reports. 

The act requires that special consideration be given to— 

expanded use of present facilities and services; 
early development of a subway from Union Station to serve 
principal employment centers; 
acquisition and development of necessary rights-of-way— 
the Agency shall prepare proposals for implementing each 
part of the transit development program, 
Maryland and Virginia Governors must approve land 
acquisitions. 

The Agency shall conduct research surveys and experimentation 
and continue the work begun in the Mass Transportation Survey. 

The act places a moratorium on freeway construction in Northwest 
Washington. 

The act requires that the Agency report to the President its plan 
for future organization for transportation by January 10, 1962. 


ISSUES RAISED BY THE TRANSPORTATION SURVEY: QUESTIONS 
FURTHER DISCUSSION 


What kind of city is the transportation plan designed to serve? 


In general, the 1965 land use plan recognizes the present trends of 
urban growth by accretion, filling in of vacant areas and extending 
development at the metropolitan fringe in a continuous spread. Most 
of the public and private decisions that will influence the kind and loca- 
tion of construction in the immediate future have already been made. 
The 1965 plan is largely a prediction, based in the main upon 
the familiarity of the planners of each local jurisdiction with 
what is currently happening in the residential, commercial, 
and industrial development, and on Federal decisions on 
Government employment centers. The observable trends 
are modified in this plan only where an alternative course of 
development is very strongly desirable and where it seems 
practical to hope for effectuation. 

The * * * 1965 regional land use pattern * * * embodies many 
of the admitted. evils of the kind of suburban growth that has occurred 
since the war. * * * 

The 1580 land use plan * * * represents an altempt to modify this 
trend, since its date is far enough in the future to hope for the in- 
fluence of a regional plan to take effect. * * * 

The 1980 land use plan is * * * a compromise between conflicting 
regional planning objectives * * *.—General development plan. 
[Boldface italic added.] 


The plan projects present characteristics. 

The plan does not include a statement of goals for development 
distinct from projections of current trends. 

Questions concerning this approach: 

1. Should a sound transportation plan be based in a land use 
plan which reflects goals for future development? 

2. The study examined alternative systems for its projected 
travel needs. Should it have been concerned first with alternative 
schemes for the kind of urban environment that would be de- 
sirable? 

The question may be raised whether transportation 
systems built only on projected trends will themselves 
preclude desirable development. 

46845—60—9 
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The plan assumes additional trips and increased time and 
distance for them, and designs a system to cater to these 
projections. Is this approach in keeping with the planning 
objective of making cities better places in which to live? 
Should an objective of a transportation system be to look 
toward reduction in needs for overall travel, particularly 
during peak hours? 

3. Should plans, then, consciously create, or react to predicted 
emergencies? 

No consideration was given to planned development of 
satellite cities, as contrasted with unplanned sprawl. 
Should these possibilities for changing travel needs be 
explored before decisions on implementation are reached? 

Might land use plans be used more fully in fixing the de- 
terminants of transportation? 

4. What is the role of transportation planning in the central 
business district? 

Can parking plans be used in downtown renewal, and in 
reduction of traffie blight? 

What can Federal agency parking policies do to affect 
uses of transit facilities? Should Federal employee auto 
use continue to be subsidized through provision of free park- 
ing space? 

5. How much space can be afforded for highways? The plan 
provides for 10 square miles of freeways—about one-sixth the 
total land area of the District. 

6. Will we be satisfied with the kind of city which will 
emerge from the transportation system envisaged? 
there only three alternative transportation systems from which to 
choose? 

Should more attention be given expanding existing facilities? 

Streetcars. 


Rail lines. 


2. Should new advances in transportation technology receive 
study for possible test use to determine feasibility prior to rejection? 


What is the proper assignment of priorities? 


Rs 


Do the priorities assigned for construction of the proposed 


system allow full advantage from each form of transportation? 


The editors of Fortune estimate 37 percent of commuters are 
amenable to switching from autos to transit. Is more knowledge 
needed of both physical and psychological inducements to user 
of transportation forms.? 


. What should be the first step? 


Will building highways first fix travel patterns to the detri- 
ment of rail, or even express bus transit? 

Should initial funds provide for experimentation with all modes 
of travel, including upgrading present rail and street car service 
and tests of the effect of schedules, routing, fares and speeds 
on choices of the mode of travel? 


What is the role of local government? 


1. 


Does the expectation that local governments will be ineffective 


indicate that the plans implemented will not be adequately protected? 
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2. What action might local government take to influence growth 
and transportation patterns? Is it capable of such decisions? 

3. Who is responsible of defining the role of local government and 
overseeing the discharge of its duties? 


What is the proper framework for continuing planning? 


1. Who is responsible for the next steps in meeting the transporta- 
tion problem? 


aa is the proper agency to develop the transportation system? 
. Would a special authority for transportation be properly respon- 
ane to the ible of the region, and to the local governments? 
2. Is a special authority sufficiently integrated with the general 
framework of government to effectively operate even in its own field? 
3. Can planning authority be separated from ability to take action? 


How should the system finally adopted be financed? 


1. Should public authorities operate transit and parking facilities? 

2. Should motor vehicle users be subsidized by freeways? 

3. Should public funds be used for private transit? 

4. Are all costs of the system to be included in the charges for use? 
Should road costs be prorated in bus fares? 


There will have to be a closer relation between transportation and 
urban development. We will have to use transportation to achieve 
better communities and community planning techniques to achieve 
better transportation. The combination could launch a revolutionary 
attack on urban congestion that is long overdue. Owen. 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Transportation in the Washington area 

The Mass Transportation Survey, 1959. 

(Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems prints used in the 
outline.) 

U.S. Congress. Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Prolems. 
Metropolitan transportation. Staff study for the Joint Committee on Wash- 
alee Metropolitan Problems, Congress of the United States. Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 34 pages (85th Cong., 2d’sess.). 

U .S. Congress. Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems. 
Washington Metropolitan area transportation problems. Hearings held by the 
Joint Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, Congress of the United 
States. Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1958, 382 pages (85th 
Cong., 2d sess.). 

General readings 

Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., Hartford. The new highways: 
challenge to the metropolitan region; symposium, September 9-12, 1957. Hart- 
ford, 1958. Various pagings. 

Committee on Urban Research, Highways and Urban Development. Wash- 
ington, 1959. 

Mumford, Lewis. The culture of cities. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1938, 
586 pa 

The  —— and the City. Architectural Forum. 

National Committee on Urban Transportation. Better transportation for 
your city; a guide to the factual development of urban transportation plans. 
Chicago, Publie Administration Servi ice, 1958, 96 pages. 

Owen, Wilfred. Cities in the motor age. New York, Viking Press, 1959, 
176 pages. 

Owen, Wilfred. The metropolitan transportation problem. Washington, 
Brookings Institution, 1956, 301 pages. 

Mitchell, Robert B., and Chester Rapkin. Urban traffic; a function of land 
use. New York, Columbia University Press, 1954, 226 pages. 
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Sert, Jose L. Can our cities survive? An ABC of urban problems, their 
analysis, their solutions. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1942, 259 pages. 


Discussion OutTLiIne No. 6—OrGaAnizinc To Merr METROPOLITAN 
PROBLEMS 


IMPORTANT BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 


In examining the problems of governing Metropolitan Washington, 
some general considerations are important. 

1. Focus on metropolitan problems. Attention should be 
focused on those problems which are metropolitan in scope, 
as distinguished from those which can be fully met within each 
local jurisdiction. 

2. Governments are limited. Each jurisdiction--of. which 
there are seven of major significance in the metropolitan area— 
is subject to constitutional and legal limitations of its govern- 
ment. 

3. Do necessary powers exist? A fundamental problem of 
government in metropolitan areas is one of determining whether 
the present governments possess adequate power to meet metro- 
politan demands, and assessing the extent to which they do meet 
these problems. 

4. Governments represent interests. Governments are also 
institutions representing different social groups and economic 
interests, through which compromises among conflicting interests 
are reac ‘hed and political power is exercised. 

». Organization shapes channels for leadership. To a very 
io extent, the structure of government shapes the political 
forces of an area, and limits the scope of political activity and 
leadership. 

With these considerations in mind, the governments of metropolitan 
Washington can be discussed as they attempt to solve, regional 
problems. This lesson is not designed to deal with all government or 
its structure, but only those parts which affect metropolitan problems. 
The discussion follows this organization: 

1. The basic structure or framework for dealing with metro- 
politan problems. 

2. The major problems of government which arise in attempts 
to meet iaeeopeu bien problems. 

The suggestions for strengthening local governments to meet 
their common problems. 

4. Recommendations for action through the Congress. 

The existing framework for meeting metropolitan problems 

The governments of the National Capital area: There are 67 major 
units of government of which— 

The Federal Government has jurisdiction over the voteless 
District of Columbia, and directs many programs essential to the 
metropolitan area 

The State of Maryland and the State of Virginia exercise 
reneral control over suburban governments, within whose legal 
ramework metropolitan problems must be considered. 
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Two counties in Maryland: Montgomery County operates as a 
chartered county with a council-manager, and Prince Georges 
County maintains a commission form of government. 

Of the two Virginia counties, Arlington County operates under 
a council-manager charter, and Fairfax County has a county 
executive. 

Two independent cities, Alexandria and Falls Church, sub- 
stantially exercise functions similar to those of the chartered 
counties. 

The District of Columbia government operates partially as a 
Federal agency, partially as a municipal corporation, and par- 
tially as a State or county. Its government is headed by two 
civilian and one Army engineer as Commissioners. All three 
are appointed by the President. 

In Maryland, two subregional special district agencies are 
worthy of inclusion in the units of government: These are: 

The Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission. 

The Maryland National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission. 


Powers to meet metropolitan problems: 
Location of legislative powers affecting metropolitan problems: 
The United States: 
Grants-in-aid to State and local governments. 
Regulation of commerce. 
Ratification of interstate compacts. 
Expenditures for furtherence of general welfare. 
Regulation of waterways. 
Regulation of transportation. 
Control over Federal establishments, installations, property. 
Enacting all laws for the District of Columbia. 
Revenues and appropriations. 
General and special legislation for urban services. 
Planning. 
Water supply. 
Park administration. 
Federal hospitals, institutions of higher learning. 
Administration of justice. 
The District of Columbia: 
Urban services not provided by Federal agencies. 
Zoning. 
Highways. 
Licensing and inspections. 
Regulation of public utilities. 
The States of Maryland and Virginia: 
Authorization of local government forms and functions. 
Grants-in-aid to local governments. 
Roads and highways. 
Other general else (education, welfare, etc.). a 
Maryland counties and Virginia counties and independent cities: 
Urban services. 
Zoning. 
Welfare and safety. 
Revenues and appropriations. 
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Virginia only: 

Planning. 

Water and sewerage service. 
Arlington County only: 

Roads and highways 

Montgomery County only: 

General legislation as permitted by charter. 

The Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission: 

Water and sewerage service. 
Tax assessments for services. 
The Maryland-National Capital Park and Planni g Commission: 
Planning. 
Zoning ordinances. 
Subdivision regulations. 
Park administration. 

In general, it may be observed that while no single government 
contains exclusive control over the legislative powers needed to meet 
all metropolitan problems, all the major jurisdictions of their sub- 
divisions have powers needed to meet parts of all metropolitan 
problems. 

How can existing powers be used to— 

(a) Formulate regional objectives for solution of problems 
each jurisdiction has in common with all others? 

(6) Implement decisions on regional questions, once they have 
been made? 


Administrative power over metropolitan problems 


Before answering these questions, it is well to understand the 
distribution of administrative power over metropolitan problems in 
the National Capital area. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PowrbR Over WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN PROBLEMS 


Land use and planning: 
National Capital Planning Commission. 
National Capital Regional Planning Council. 
Maryland-National Capital Parks and Planning Commission. 
Northern Virginia Regional Planning and Economic Development Com- 
mission. 
Arlington County Planning Commission. 
Alexandria Planning Commission. 
Falls Church Planning Commission. 
Fairfax County Planning Commission. 
Virginia State Department of Conservation and Economic Development. 
District of Columbia Zoning Commission. 
Montgomery County Zoning Commission, 
Prince Georges County Zoning Commission. 
Alexandria Zoning Commission. 
Fairfax County Zoning Commission. 
Falls Church Zoning Commission. 
Water supply distribution and natural resources conservation: 
Washington aqueduct. 
Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission. 
Fairfax County Water Authority. 
Sixteen municipal and private water companies. 
District of Columbia Department of Sanitary Engineering, 
Arlington County sewage system. 
Alexandria Sanitary Authority. 
Individual plants for sewage treatment. 
Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin. 
U.S. Public Health Service. 
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The National Park Service. 
National Capital Parks. 
State Soil Conservation Committees (Maryland and Virginia). 
Virginia Division of State Parks. 
Virginia Water Control Board. 
Virginia Board of Public Health. 
Maryland State Department of Health. 
Transportation: 
District of Columbia Public Utilities Commission. 
Maryland Publie Service Commission. 
Virginia State Corporation Commission. 
Washington Area Traffic Commission. 
District of Columbia Department of Highways. 
Maryland State Roads Commission. 
Virginia Department of Highways. 
U.S. Bureau of Public Roads. 
Chantilly Airport, National Airport. 
Maryland State Aviation Commission. 
Virginia Airports Authority. 
Keonomie development, data collection and research: " 
National Capital Regional Planaing Council. 
Northern Virginia Regional Planning and Economic Development Com- 
mission. 
District of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency. 
District of Columbia Office of Urban Renewal. 
U.S. Office of Urban Renewal. 
National Capital Housing Authority. 
Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission. 


From examination of the range of Federal, State, regional, and local 
agencies which administer to fragments of a single metropolitan prob- 
lem, it is clear that effective solutions must embrace all these units 
and levels of government. 


Financing the attack on metropolitan problems 
A major part of implementing policy involves provision of funds to 
make execution possible. 


GOVERNMENTAL SOURCES OF FUNDS FOR ADMINISTRATION AFFECTING 
METROPOLITAN PROBLEMS 






Direct Federal payments and expenditures: 
Federal payment to the District of Columbia. 
Appropriations for Federal agencies operating programs in the region. 
Construction of installations, airports, and other Federal facilities. 
Mass transportation survey. 
Engineering study of the Potomac River. 
National Capital Planning Commission and National Capital Regional 
Planning Council. 
Redevelopment Land Agency Trust Fund. 
Appropriations for the District of Columbia government. 
Federal grants-in-aid: 
Impacted area aid to suburban counties, 
Matching funds for: 
Urban renewal. 
Highway construction. 
Water pollution control. 
Capper-Cramton funds for acquisition of stream valley lands, 
Expenditures by State governments: 
Highway construction and traffic regulation. 
Resource conservation programs and State park administration. 
Public health programs. 
Education. 






11 Most economic development activity is presently conducted by nongovernmental groups such as the 
Washington Board of Trade, the Montgomery County Economic Development Foundation, and chambers 
of commerce in the region. 
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Expenditures by local governments: 
Local planning and zoning administration. 
Capital improvements: 
Streets. 
Sewage collection and treatment facilities. 
Water supply (exclusive of water provided by special districts). 
Urban services. 
Public safety. 
Support for regional or subregional organizations. 
Expenditures by special districts and intergovernmental organizations: 
WSSC: 
Sewage treatment. 
Water supply. 
M-NCPPC: 
Planning. 
Land acquisition. 
Park administration. 
ICPRB: Pollution studies. 
* * * * 


What are the major sources of finance? 


(a) Local and Federal moneys are most widely used in the region. 

(6) But, all the levels of government have some financial power to 
affect metropolitan problems. 
What is the metropolitan dollar worth? 

(a) Has enough been spent? Are the expenditures sufficient to 
cope adequately with the magnitude of the problems? 

(6) Are present financial methods efficient? Is the financial and 
governmental structure of the region coordinated to achieve the most 
efficient and economical use of available funds? 


Whai are the major problems of government in the metropolitan area? 
Areawide political leadership: 
Why is regional political leadership needed? 

To reach agreements: Area problems are left unattended or 
attended poorly because of inability to reach agreements, and lack 
of institutions where the interests of the governments can be 
discussed. 

To coordinate action: The increasing urgency of the problems 
resulting from population growth and urban sprawl requires 
decisive, coordinated action, on which all the governments are 
agreed and are resolute to take. 

To inform citizens: Some means is needed through which 
citizens of the area can become informed of metropolitan prob- 
lems, and which can competently discuss regional questions which 
now have no effective or regular regional forum. 

What are the present sources of regional leadership? 

Members of Congress from northern Virginia and the Maryland 
suburbs. 

The Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin: 

1. ICPRB lacks strong financial support, and has no in- 
dependent sources of revenue. 

2. It is limited to studies and reports on water pollution 
and can take no independent action. 

The National Capital Regional Planning Council: 

1. The council lacks independent funds, and secures its 
operating moneys and staff from the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission. 
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2. Its plans are not a recognized part of the administrative 
or legislative process of any unit of government in the area. 
No action directly affecting a single jurisdiction may be 
approved except by affirmative vote of that jurisdiction’s 
representative, thus the council has no opportunity to pre- 
pare plans that have status. 

3. NCRPC membership: One representative of the NCPC; 
the Engineer Commissioner of the District of Columbia; 
four members of the local planning bodies from each State, 
semeee by the NCPC on nomination by the subregional 
planning commissions. 

Long-range, comprehensive plans are a much needed foundation for 
the healthy growth of the Washington Metropolitan area. The making 
of such plans requires fundamental decisions as to what kind of a 
National Capital region we shall have. . .. The making of decisions 
as to the kind of community this shall be calls for participation by every 


segment of the community, and especially by the governing officials who 
possess so many of the powers needed to give effect to these decisions, 


Subregional Agencies: 


1. The Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission and Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission: These 
agencies provide a framework for leadership in park administra- 
tion, planning, and water resource management. They are 
headed by commissions appointed by the governing bodies of 
Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties. 

2. The Northern Virginia Regional Planning and Economie 
Development Commission : 

Membership: Three representatives from each city and 
county, one member of the governing body, one member of 
the planning commission, one citizen. 

Delegates and senators in State legislatures from the suburban 
areas: In Maryland, the Prince Georges and Montgomery delega- 
tions have worked harmoniously on common problems such as plan- 
ning and the sanitary district. Less cooperation has been displayed 
among northern Virginia legislators. 

State governments exercise some supervision over local govern- 
ments. States exercise primary leadership in such matters as road 
building, but the leadership is State-capital oriented and is fragmented 
among the jurisdictions. 

Federal agencies operate public services for the entire District of 
Columbia and policies and preareee of Federal agencies affect the 
economy and need for local public services throughout the region, 
Leadership is limited, however, to the particular function for which 
the agency may be employed, and the impact on the National Capital 
region may be lost in the general national interests of the agency. 
No Federal agency at present exercises exclusive jurisdiction over 
any single areawide metropolitan problem, although almost all prob- 
lems are somewhat affected by Federal administration or policy. 

Federal administrators for Saal services are generally career civil 
servants with neither the inclination nor local prestige essential to 
general political leadership. 

The government of the District of Columbia tends to be incomplete 
functionally, as many services are performed by Federal agencies. 
It also lacks any popular basis for support, weakening the Commis- 
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sioners in dealing with regional problems. The District’s President 
of the Board of Commissioners, however, took the initiative in form- 
ing the Washington Metropolitan Regional Conference. 
The Washington Metropolitan Regional Conference is the only 
general coordinating body in the metropolitan area. 
1. 47 members: 
The District Commissioners. 
Governing bodies of the four counties and two inde- 
pendent cities. 
Four area members of each of the State legislatures. 
One member ot the District Committee of each House of 
the Congress. 
2. 17-man steering committee: 
The Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 
One representative of each of the four local governing 
bodies in Virginia. 
‘Two representatives from each Maryland County. 
Two members of each State legislature. 
‘Two members of Congress. 
3. Four committees: 
Public health and welfare. 
Water supply and pollution abatement. 
Legal. 
Transportation, 
4. Limited staff and clerical assistance has been provided by the 
District of Columbia government. 
Other committees and conferences of public officials and adminis- 
trators meet to discuss and coordinate approaches to common metro- 
politan problems. 


CoMMITTEES AND CONFERENCES OF LOCAL OFFICIALS 


. Metropolitan Health Officers Association, 

. Regional Highway Planning Committee, 

Civil Defense Council, Northern Virginia. 

. Washington Metropolitan Area Civil Defense Committee. 

. Washington Area School Study Council. 

Metropolitan Area Traffic Council. 

. Greater Washington Educational Television Association. 

. Suburban Washington Area Library Group. 

Joint Commission to Study Passenger Carrier Facilities and Services in the 
Washington Metropolitan Area. 

. Joint Steering Committee for the Mass Transportation Survey. 

. Washington Metropolitan Regional Conference. 

. Assessors. 

. Washington Metropolitan Area Council of Juvenile Court Judges. 

. Public Welfare Directors. 

. Public Welfare Directors of Northern Virginia. 

. Potomac River Park Association. 

. Local Government Personnel Association of the Baltimore-Washington Area, 
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GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS WHO DO NOT HOLD PERIODIC AREAWIDE MEETINGS 


. Water supply and pollution control officials. 
Park directors. 

Recreation directors. 

Prosecuting attorneys. 

Police chiefs. 

Fire chiefs and fire marshals. 

. Building inspectors. 

Finance officers and tax collectors. 
Purchasing officers. 
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Status of nongovernmental political leadership: There are no major 
nongovernmental regional organizations of citizens at the present 
time which can offer political leadership. There are organizations, 
however, with potential ‘for informing the region’s population and 
supplying information to its governments. 

1. The Washington Center for Metropolitan Studies has 
recently been established. Formed by the universities of the 
area, private research foundations and the National Academy 
of Sciences, it will conduct and encourage research in area metro- 
politan problems, and serve as a center for training planning and 
metropolitan specialists. 

2. The Metropolitan Area Council consists of representatives 
of 16 chambers of commerce in the area. 

3. The Greater Washington Central Labor Council AFL-CIO 
includes affiliates in the District of Columbia, Montgomery 
County, and southern Maryland and northern Virginia, 

4. The Interfederation Council is composed of delegates from 
local civic federations. It meets once monthly. 

5. The best organized regional group is the Health and Wel- 
fare Council of the National Capital Area. It is a union of former 
community chests and welfare planning councils from each 
community. A regional office is maintained in each of the com- 
munities which has joined the council. Membership includes 
individuals, associations, and public agencies. Most agencies 
for the United Givers’ Fund are budgeted by the Health and 
Welfare Council. 

In seeking views on metropolitan problems, the joint committee 
sent questionnaires to 88 organizations. Less than 20 specifically 
responded to the questionnaire. 

Private organizations of the area seem to have only a limited willing- 
ness or ability to contribute to the discussion of metropolitan problems. 
The limited response does suggest that the area does not have as strong a 


structure of voluntary organizations with an interest in metropolitan 
problems as is desirable. 


The kind of regional leadership now existing tends to be based 
almost exclusively on voluntary cooperation. 
Voluntary cooperation works best when— 
1. Interests of two or more governments are served, and 
neither’s interests are harmed. 
2. No legal or constitutional barriers to cooperation. 
3. A pattern of cooperation already exists. 
4. Each government has the necessary financial resources, 
facilities, and structure to participate cooperatively. 
5. Good working relationships and traditions of cooperation 
exist between governing officials and staff personnel of the 
governments. 


There can be successful cooperation when not all of these conditions 
are present, but in general, the less they are present, the less chance there 
is of effective cooperation, and the less important the subjects with which 
cooperative action can deal. * * * 

To the extent that these conditions are met, voluntary cooperative 
action undertaken by the local governments on their own initiative is 
likely to be enough. 
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Limits of voluntary cooperation: Decision involving conflicts of 
interest on the hard decisions cannot be made simply by voluntary 
cooperation. ‘It is the hard decisions that face the Washington 
metropolitan area with the greatest urgency * * *.”’ Among the 
decisions are: 


Hard decisions facing the metropolitan region 
Water uses: 

1. Storage facilities for the Potomac. 

2. Water production and distribution systems and allocation 
of service areas or integration of distribution systems. 

3. Control of pollution in each section of the Potomac River. 

Transportation: 

1. Location of major new highways. 

2. Emphasis to be placed on various methods for transportation. 

3. Character of the regional mass transportation systems, its 
ownership and management. 

4. Financing of highways and mass transportation facilities. 

Land Use: 

1. Development of areas where further expansion may overtax 
existing facilities and services, requiring construction of new 
facilities costly enough to burden the whole region. 

2. Location of Federal installations. 

3. Locations for industrial development. 

4. Preservation and enhancement of the esthetic and symbolic 
character of the National Capital. 

It can thus be seen that some of the most critical decisions facing the 
metropolitan area involve scarce commodities, notably water, land, and 
money. The use made of these scarce commodities, by whatever program 
is adopted, will have differential effects on the individuals, groups, in- 
terests, and public agencies which collectively comprise the metropolitan 
constituency. Because the commodities are scarce and the direct bene- 
jits of governmental action not equally distributed, the decisions neces- 
sarily involve conflicts among various interests. 

To deal with problems involving conflicting interests, institutions are 
needed which can reach decisions by something less than a unanimous 
vote, and which can see that those decisions are carried out. Failure to 
provide such decisionmaking institutions uill mean that some of the 
critical decisions will not be made at all or will be made by default— 
by letting events take their course without planning and guidance on an 
areawide basis. 


Regional political decisions are needed: It can be readily recog- 
nized that the problems listed require for their solution making of 
regional political decisions, in a regional framework, yet: 

1. No unit or agency of government presently has adequate 
jurisdiction to meet metropolitan problems—over any single 
problem, nor over all of them together. 

2. Without capacity to act, leadership has not been forth- 
coming. 

Lack of organization to make decisions: There is no mechanism 
through which agreement can be reached for common action on metro- 
politan problems, and no sure means of implementing metro- 
politan policies or common goals. 

* * * difficulties have emerged which owe their origin to lack of a 
commonly accepted factual base, and hence different agencies or officials 


are working with basically different ideas of future population growth, 
needs, or the framework for solutions. There is, as always in govern- 
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ment, an understandable desire of individual bureaus and agencies, 
intent in getting on with their own special programs, to forge ahead 
with scant consideration for the impact of their doings upon the affairs 
of others or their effect’ upon the city as a whole. Other difficulties 
originate in cost-benefit calculations which exclude many relevant 
aspects or consequences of projected public works. Still others origi- 
nate in the lack of successful communication and cooperation among 
the many jurisdictions in the area which must work together tf region- 
wide projects are to be realized. These and other difficulties must be 
overcome if the metropolitan region is to deal with the problems created 
by its growth and development in any unified fashion. 


Example, planning organization: These difficulties can be illus- 
trated best where they tend to culminate in government—in the 
planning process, and in adopting and carrying out the plans. 


Planning, land use, conservation agencies in the District of Columbia, Maryland, 
and Virginia, and the Federal Government! 


Uriiedd Slates .~ «cs dsn oe bec acccugcpeecscccceescsscicke cen deed 3 
Joint United States and District of Columbia___............-.---_ --_- 4 
Disteict of Coline; «<-2s05 22 sescsscccceccccctcccsasssc eed Cee 14 
TART VS ao ticks whninstnn eee ee eee ee 20 
Lit PA et eee ee pee eee ee ee eee 28 
Interetahe oc ooo cbc nctinwen Goccucudadcidbew dene donee 1 
Intercoumepi: {0 5a Se Ss SR SR Ce ae eee se 4 

Rotel: Joe. coe Jo Rk eeawes decides cue poabeesetenize 84 


1 Excludes local agencies of suburban governments. 
Source: Staff studies. 


Need for local public services: For the local governments of the 
area, expanding population means an accelerating need for urban 
services and capital improvements to serve the new population. 
For the most part, providing these new public services will be the 
burden of the local governments, even though the ramifications of 
both the problems and the facilities they demand are metropolitan. 

The following figures illustrate the impact of population on local 
government finance: 


Expenditures of local governments 


Northern Virginia (4 communities): Million 
QB AH35 i. «ono woricieniaill ob ataleeea weintiie cumalan aot Dikkie set eee $2. 5 
TREMOR! «. - o5~ onus wegen sa debb an bei seas aeons aaa 11.0 
POGOMEN «oS SS SS oo aie es oe oll See ee ee 82. 0 


Debt for the four areas rose from $7 million in 1935 to $109 million 


in 1956. (Source: Northern Virginia Fiscal Survey, 1957.) 
Million 
Montgomery County: Capital budget, 1959-60___..._......------------ $18. 2 


Need for regional services: Beyond the need for local public services. 


* * * is the need for regional services, without which the metro- 
politan area cannot function as a unified whole, which serve more than 
local needs, which complement and serve local government services, and 
which can be brought into being and financed only by some govern- 
mental unit larger than any of the existing jurisdictions (final report, 
p. 48). 


Such agencies appear needed in the following areas: 
1. Construction and maintenance of transportation facilities. 
2. Purchase and development of land for regional purposes. 
3. Sanitation authority for northern Virginia. 
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Need for financial coordination: The total size of Government ex- 
penditures in the National Capital region indicates that if only a small 
percentage of increased costs might be saved by coordinated planning 
and action upon the metropolitan problems which cause local financial 
pressure, this saving would be of considerable magnitude. 


Government expenditures in the National Capital metropolitan region (fiscal 1959) 


Federal agencies (incomplete; no salaries included) $188, 515, 896 
District of Columbia government 217, 963, 141 
Montgomery County 44, 148, 819 
Prince Georges County (does not include municipal government)__ 38, 500, 000 
City of Rockville 1, 590, 472 
Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission 1 27, 000, 000 
Marvland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission 6, 552, 926 
Fairfax County 27, 386, 594 
Arlington County 27, 892, 152 
Alexandria (budgeted) 11, 588, 958 
UR PI re ee in ia ins Sakis ne cin i lane 2, 399, 632 
Northern Virginia Regional Planning and Economic Development 

Commission 66, 075 


583, 604, 665 


11958 calendar year estimate. 
2 This figure does not include direct expenditures of State agencies of Maryland and Virginia. 


Tax exemption for Federal property: A major fiscal problem of 
the area arises from the tax-exempt status of Federal property in 
the region. Decentralization of Federal establishments makes the 
size and method of computing the Federal payment of major impor- 
tance to all the governments in the area. Under the present uncertain 
system of Federal payments and “impacted area” assistance: 


* * * no one can say definitely from year to year what the Federal 
contribution will be. Continuity is lost. Long-range budgeting and 
fiscal planning are frustrated. This is especially significant in view of 
the burden of regional public works programs. By contrast, major 
gains in efficiency to local government would flow from more definite 
knowledge of what might be counted on, what could be planned with, 
whatever the amounts involved (final report, p. 50). 


Summary: The three major problems of government affecting 
metropolitan problems: 
1. Lack of regional political leadership. 


Pusiic Law 86-527, 86TH CoNGREss, SENAPE JOINT RESOLUTION 42, 
JUNE 27, 1960 


JOINT RESOLUTION To establish an objective for coordinating the development of the 
District of Columbia with the development of other areas in the Washington metropolitan 
region and the policy to be followed in the attainment thereof, and for other purposes. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as 
the ‘‘Washington Metropolitan Region Development Act’’. 

Sec. 2. The Congress hereby declares that, because the District which is 
the seat of the Government of the United States and has now become the 
urban center of a rapidly expanding Washington metropolitan region, the 
the necessity for the continued and effective performance of the functions 
of the Government of the United States at the seat of said Government in 
the District of Columbia, the general welfare of the District of Columbia 
and the health and living standards of the people residing or working 
therein and the conduct of industry, trade, and commerce therein require 
that the development of the District of Columbia and the management of 
its public affairs shall, to the fullest extent practicable be coordinated with 
the development of the other areas of the Washington metropolitan region 
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and with the management of the public affairs of such other areas, and that 
the activities of all of the departments, agencies, and instrumentalities of 
the Federal Government which may be carried out in, or in relation to, 
the other areas of the Washington metropolitan region shall, to the fullest 
extent practicable, be coordinated with the development of such other areas 
and with the management of their public affairs; all toward the end that, 
with the cooperation and assistance of the other areas of the Washington 
metropolitan region, all of the areas therein shall be so developed and the 
public affairs thereof shall be so managed as to contribute effectively 
toward the solution of the community development problems of the Wash- 
ington metropolitan region on a unified metropolitan basis. 

Sec. 3. The Congress further declares that the policy to be followed for 
the attainment of the objective estadiished by section 2 hereof, and for the 
more effective exercise by the Congress, the executive branch of the Federal 
Government and the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columtia 
and all other officers and agencies and instrumentalities of the District 
of Columbia of their respective functions, powers, and duties in respect 
of the Washington metropolitan region, shall be that all such functions, 
powers, and duties shall be exercised and carried out in such manner as 
(with proper recognition of the sovereignty of the State of Maryland and 
the Commonwealth of Virginia in respect of those areas of the Washington 
metropolitan region as are situate within their respective jurisdictions) will 
best facilitate the attainment of such objective of the coordinated develop- 
ment of the areas of the Washington metropolitan region and coordinated 
management of their public affairs so as to contribute effectively to the 
solution of the community development problems of the Washington metro- 
politan region on a unified metropolitan basis. 

Sec. 4. The Congress further declares that, in carrying out the policy 
pursuant to section 3 hereof for the attainmeni of the o'jective established 
by section 2 hereof, priority should be given to the solution, on a unified 
metropolitan basis, of the problems of water supply, sewage disposal, and 
water pollution and transportation. 

Sec. 5. The Congress further declares that the officers, departments, 
agencies, and instrumentalities of the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia and 
the other officers, agencies, and instrumentalities of the District of Colum- 
bia, and other agencies of government within the Washington metropolitan 
region are invited and encouraged to engage in an intensive study of the 
final report and recommendation of the Joint Committee on Washington 
Metropolitan Problems with a view to submitting to the Congress the 
specific recommendations of each of the agencies of government specified. 

Sec. 6. As used herein, the term ‘“‘Washington metropolitan region” 
includes the District of Columbia, the counties of Montgomery and Prince 
Georges in the State of Maryland, the counties of Arlington and Fairfax 
and the cities of Alexandria and Falls Church in the Commonwealth 
of Virginia. 


A White House coordinator for National Capital regional affairs 


In the Executive Office of the President. 
Duties: 

Coordination of all Federal activities having an impact on the metropolitan 
tegion * * * includfing] not only direct Federal activities related to land 
and Federal installations, but such vital grants-in-aid programs of regional 
significance as highways, housing, urban redevelopment, and parks (final 
report, p. 31). 

Qualifications: 


A person of sufficient stature to deal with department heads on equal 
terms. He should devote full time to National Capital affairs, and play an 
active and effective role in sh»ping the future of the National Capital region 
(‘The Governing of Metropolitan Washington,” p. 78). 


Broaden powers of congressional District of Columbia committees 


Supervision of all Capital regional activities and programs of the 
Federal Government by the congressional District of Columbia 
committees. 
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Coordination of direct Federal expenditures, especially for purchase 
of land and construction of Federal installaiions. 

1. Determine relative amounts of building to be done in the 
District of Columbia and the other metropolitan jurisdictions. 

2. Planning and coordinating installations. 

3. Provision of public services and highways to serve Federal 
installations. 

4. Acquisition, transfer, and use of Federal lands, as this 
provides for the future structure of Federal activities and creates 
major parts of the patterns of open spaces dividing the total 
population. 

Review action of other committees: To extend these decisions to 
policies made by other congressional committees, the District of 
Columbia committees should review their decisions affecting the 
National Capital region (final report, pp. 30-31). 


Should there be a single Joint Committee on the District of Columbia and 
the National Capital Region? (as recommended by consultants 
to the committee). 

Jurisdiction of present District of Columbia committees. 
Function of Appropriations Committee in review of District of 

Columbia budget, but not Federal payments. 

Functions of Public Works Committees in dealing with Federal 
buildings in the area. 
The role of Congress as a “city council’ and as superintendent of 
Federal building activities in the region would thus be concentrated in a 
single committee, which could be expected to provide a more consistent 


and unified management of these matters than is possible under the 
present division of responsibilities (Government, p. 78). 


Federal payments policy 


A definite formula for Federal contribution comparable to tax of 
primary taxpayers in other areas. 
irect payments in lieu of taxes based on property in the District of 
Columbia and each county, excluding an amount equal to the average 
Federal holdings on most large cities. 
Making payments predictable would permit regularity and plan- 
ning for expenditures. 


Strengthen the government of the District of Columbia 

An appointed city executive, responsible for routine of city ad- 
ministration, leaving the Commissioners free to make policy. 

A comprehensive planning department to report directly to the 
Board of Commissioners, handling the municipal, as distinct from the 
Federal planning responsibilities which are now vested in the National 
Capital Planning Commission. 

Transfer Federal responsibilities for local services to the District of 


Columbia government or appropriate regional agencies (Government, 
p. 78). 
Strengthen the suburban governments 

Resistance to the tendency to fragment governmental units is 
needed, especially in Fairfax County. 

Establish subregional organizations: 


1. A Northern Virginia Park Authority has already been 
established. 
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2. A Northern Virginia Sanitary Authority, to complement the 
WSSC on the Virginia side of the Potomac, should be established. 


A stronger framework for Metropolitan cooperation, leadership, and 
coordination : 

The National Capital Metropolitan Council, a bicameral agency 
built on a union of the functions of the NCRPC and the present 
metropolitan conference. 

The National Capital Metropolitan Conference: 

Purpose: 

1. To represent the local jurisdictions. 

2. Identify metropolitan problems. 

3. Formulate regional policy. 

4. Assure regular regional cooperation. 

Legal basis: 

1. Give the present Washington Metropolitan Regional 
Conference Goal standing by the State legislatures and the 
Congress. 

2. Necessary legal authority can be provided by a single 
general enactment, by each jurisdiction, authorizing local 
governments to exchange services with others and to spend 
appropriated funds on joint projects. 

Membership: 

1. Ultimately all members should be elected from the local 
jurisdictions. Almost from the outset, at least one member 
from each jurisdiction should be elected. 

2. Initially to consist of elected officials on local governing 
bodies chosen by the bodies, and the District of Columbia 
Commissioners. 

3. Additional members, also selected from elected officials, 
on the basis of population of existing jurisdictions, under a 
formula insuring that no single jurisdiction, or those of any 
State, would have a majority. 

4. Representation of Federal and State Governments by 
appointment by the President and the Governors. Such 
members might participate, but not vote. 

The members of the new organization would be participants in a 
common institution, and they would equip it with the procedures that 
any deliberative body must have to function affectively * * * The 
conference’s influence would rest on the effectiveness with which it 
represented the interests of the governments of the region, the avenues it 
offered for the adjustment of the different points of view, and the respect 
it gained from the public at large by its carefully considered reports 
and judgments. 

The character and function of the new conference: 

1. A parliamentary body where regional issues are identi- 
fied and discussed with a view to formulating policy that 
can be adopted by the various elements concerned with 
metropolitan government. 

A limited assembly concerned solely with metropolitan 
affairs. 

2. It will acquire information and monitor the activities 
of the agencies predominantly engaged in regional activities. 

3. Reports to the separate local governments of the area 
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at regular specified intervals, appraising activities of any 
agencies affecting metropolitan problems. 

In short, the purpose of the conference would be to determine what 
decisions are being made, where decisions need to be made, and what 
effects the decisions have on the various parts of the region * * * an 
expanding area, in which conditions — continually, and * * * a 
flexible mechanism for overseeing this development is consequently 
required, 

4. Dual functions of the conference: 

(a) As the voice of the region. 
(b) As the instrument for expressing and safeguarding 
local interests. 

5. Majority rule: Voting on initiation of studies or in- 
quiries, or on filing of any report, would proceed on a major- 
ity basis. 

Actions which appear to affect primarily the affairs of a single juris- 
diction would be subject to a veto by the majority of council members rep- 
resenting jurisdictions within the same State * * * [thus]. 

* * * the autonomy of existing jurisdictions would not be impaired. 


Advantages of the council: Built on the existing regional con- 
ference, the new conference— 

1. Provides a basis for strengthened political leadership 
by provision for elected members. 

2. Provision for a regular and formal framework for dis- 
cussion and recommendations on regional decisions. 

3. A conscience for the governments in regional affairs. 

The National Capital Regional Development Agency forms the 
second part of the National Capital Metropolitan Council. 
A Federal agency. 
Membership: Nine members would be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, but not confirmed by the Senate: 

1. Three from the District of Columbia. 

2. One each from the four counties. 

3. One each at large from Maryland and Virginia. 

Finances: Federally financed. 

* * * [exclusive] Federal support for the Regional Development 
Agency and its activ'ties, and the need to have responsible F ederal offi- 
cials engaged in the administration of programs of such overwhelming 
interest to the National Government and in which so much Federal 
money is invested. 

1. Initial budget by Federal Government. 

2. Local governments may assist planning and develop- 
ment projects. 

3. Further refinement of organization and financing would 
follow its creation as a Federal Agency. 

Functions: 

1. Functions now exercised over regional and Federal 
agency planning by the NCRPC. 

2. Advisory supervision of Federal land and building 
activity throughout the metropolitan region, including the 
district of Columbia. 

3. Concern with comprehensive, metropolitan planning; 
not zoning, subdivision appeals, or other exercises of loca 
police powers; nor with capital budgeting, public works or 
other work geared to local administration. 
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4. Preparation of regional plans (as a framework for 
stronger locai planning), for future growth and development 
of the region. 

5. Regionwide studies and plans to guide public works 
and economic development, locations of Federal employ- 
ment centers, policies of Federal-aid programs such as those 
for highways, housing, redevelopment, airports and com- 
munity facilities. 

6. Review of Federal agency budgets for area projects 
now done by the NCPC would be continued. 

A regional executive: 

Selection: Appointed by the Regional Development Agency, with 
rank comparable to heads of major departments of the government of 
the District of Columbia. 

Functions of the executive office: 

1. Secretariat for the regional conference. 

2. Direction of the development agency and conference 
staff. 

3. Direction of the regional ne staff. 

4. Supervise an agency to collect and analyze metropolitan 
area statistics and data processing. 

5. House the metropolitan fiscal agency, whose principal 
purpose is financing of self-liquidating public works to sup- 
port regional development, to be undertaken by the regional 
operating agencies. 

Metropolitan Statistical and Data Processing Agency 

Purposes: 

1. Information to assist in policy forming by the regional 
conference, and the planning work of the development 
agency. 

2. A service facility for the operating agencies. 

3. Information resource for the whole community. 

Organization: 

1. Advisory committees and the new conference would 
provide representation of interests within the framework of 
the agency to direct its project planning. 

2. While related through the regional executive to the 
development agency, it should be independent enough to 
allow charges for its services to business. This can provide 
a substantial part of the agency’s operating expenses. 

Specific functions (pp. 32-33, statistical program): 

1. Statistical coordination for information pertaining to 
all parts of the area from all sources of data collection, both 
government and private. 

2. Attempt to standardize data collection activities of 
comparable local jurisdictions. 

3. Persuade other agencies within the area to undertake 
needed collections of data, or processing of information ob- 
tained for more limited purposes, but which could yield wider 
values. Provide technical assistance to local governments 
in improvement of their statistics. 

4. Search out unpublished or unprocessed information that 
would be useful for area planning or other regional purposes. 
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5. Maintain an inventory of data and of the location and 
character of data sources. 

6. Promote collection, or collect itself, information which 
is needed but elsewhere unavailable. 

7. Central services, especially data processing, as an econ- 
omy measure for statistical processing needed by regional 
agencies and local governments. 

8. Analyze and interpret trends; prepare analytical and 

4 interpretive studies of the data assembled. 
taff: 

1. An executive director of proven abilities in public 
affairs and of recognized reputation as a statistician. 

2. A senior professional staff of statisticians. 

Alternative locations: If a strengthened regional structure 
is not developed, the statistical agency should be placed with: 

1. The Bureau of the Budget. 

2. The NCRPC. 

3. The Washington Center for Metropolitan Studies. 

A metropolitan fiscal agency: 
Character of the agency: 

1. A corporation to provide a bank or regional develop- 
ment fund to finance regional public works. 

2. Completely separate from fiscal structure of local 
governments, or Federal Government, and the District of 
Columbia. 

3. Obligations would be initially purchased by the U:S. 
Treasury, and be repaid from income from self-liquidating 
public works constructed under supervision of the develop- 
ment agency or other operating agencies, and financed by 
the fiscal agency. 

4. This would allow localized agencies such as WSSC to 
have access to a regional “‘line of credit’ for regionwide 
projects, but to use normal financing for other parts of 
the system. 

5. Stock might be sold to participating local jurisdictions 
in proportion to their interest in the facility. 


The operating agencies for the metropolitan area 





Characteristics for the needed operating agencies: 

Flexibility: Their programs must be flexible in scope. Initi- 
ally, duties may be only research or regulation; but, later, con- 
struction and operating responsibilities may be assumed. 

In any event, the agencies must be so organized that their programs 
can keep pace with the times and are not handicapped by undue limita- 
tions or restrictions in a period of rapid change. 

Adequate funds: They must have adequate sources of financial 
support, if such a kind as to assure a reasonable balance between 
contributions made and benefits received by those for whom 
services may be called for, but the regional enterprises should be 
primarily self-supporting. 

Broadly defined activities: Their activities should be defined 
in terms of broad functional fields, so balance can be maintained 
between specialized activities that relate to a common end. 

They should be built on existing agencies. 
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Agencies for regional water resource management: 

Continue some existing agencies: The Washington Suburban 
Sanitary Commission and the District of Columbia Department 
of Sanitary Engineering should largely continue their present 
functions and programs. 

The Washington aqueduct should add to its present functions 
that of supplier for northern Virginia and WSSC, as well as the 
District of Columbia. Existing plants should be turned over 
to the aqueduct immediately, or at a later time, at the option 
of present operators—up to the remainder of the plants’ economic 
lives. This should increase overall economy of supply, con- 
struction, and operation. 

A Northern Virginia Sanitation Authority should be established 
under the Virginia Water and Sewer Authorities Act. (See Code of 
Virginia, 1950, pp. 15—764.1-15-764.32) : 

1. As the first step: Merge Alexandria Sanitation Authority 
and Fairfax County. 

2. Jurisdiction: The new authority should encompass Alex 
andria, Arlington, and Fairfax, as well as the nearer portions of 
Loudoun and Prince William Counties. 

3. Powers: 

(a) Construct and operate water and sewer systems and 
sanitation facilities and programs. 

(6) Purchase of private systems, and consolidate them into 
the authority. 

4. Advantages: The authority would provide for better uni- 
formity in operating standards, more equitable charges for serv- 
ices. 

The creation of a single sanitary authority for the Virginia metropoli- 

tan region will immediately provide the area with a broader financial 

base and considerably hasten physical consolidation. 

Regional sanitary board: 

1. Purpose and functions: 

(a) Coordination of the Northern Virginia Sanitary Au- 
thority, the Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission, 
the Disirict of Columbia Department of Sanitary Engineer- 
ing and the Washington Aqueduct. 

(b) Review authority over all sanitary engineering projects 
in the area for which Federal funds as aid or participation 
are provided. 

(c) Promote extension of sanitary sewers up both sides of 
the Potomac. 

(d) Review plans of newly built Federal agencies. Ap- 
proval of sanitation plans would be required before construc- 
tion might begin. 

(e) Action by local governments would be volun , 

2. Organization, 11 members: District of Columbia, 2; Wash- 
ington Suburban Sanitary Commission, 2; Northern Virginia 
Sanitary Authority, 2; National Capital Development Agency, 1; 
p peony 5 of echasemn 1; health officers of the District of 
Columbia and Virginia, 3. Decisions by majority vote. 

3. Staff: Permanent technical director and staff for planning and 
review studies. 
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A regional transportation organization: General characteristics 
needed include: 


1. Jurisdiction: Have jurisdiction throughout the area to plan, 
operate, and regulate all forms of transportation. 

2. Functions: 

(a) Full integration of all revenue and finances to create 
uniformity and to establish inducements to the traveler and 
shipper. 

(b) Encourage the development of a land-use pattern for 
the region consonant with the symbolic character of the 
region and Federal space requirements. 

3. What form should the organization take: The independent 
character of special purpose authorities should not be perpetrated 
in a new metropolitan transportation agency—but rather the 
agency should be more responsive to the public and coordinate 
its work closely with general plans for the region. 

Consultants to the mass transportation survey recommended 
initial establishment of a Federal corporation, later to be trans- 
ferred to an interstate compact agency. 
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